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Create Something 


By FELIX PAYANT _ 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER, THE STU- 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 


* 


A COMPACT REFERENCE | 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
OVER 200ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6’x9” © BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. | 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have | 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that | 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


< In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner Cloth Binding : 
a as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced S 9 5 5 0 | 
student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
-to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 


dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 
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OUR READERS SAY 


“Success in your valiant contri- 
bution to the cause of art educa- 


tion.” 
HARRIETT GOLDSTEIN, 
University of Minnesota 


“[T have taken DESIGN for 
many, many years and treasure 
every copy. It is always up- 
to-date.” 
NETTIE E. PILLET 
Lynwood, California 


“From my angle there’s a great 
silence on art education except 
for your DESIGN.” 


JANE BETSEY WELLING, 
Wayne University, Detroit 


“DESIGN certainly is well 
thought of by art people every- 
where and everybody reads it. 
We are constantly running into 
people who read and swear by 
i 

: HAZEL GAYNE 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WATCH FOR OUR NEXT ISSUE! 
It will contain a most timely article 
by The Counsul-General of Peru, 
entitled ART, AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN LATIN-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP. No forward look- 
ing teacher should fail to read this 
article. There will be many helpful 
devices such as: CREATING FES- 
TIVE TABLE DECORATIONS; 
MAKING PHOTOGRAMS; AN IN- 
GENIOUS METHOD OF WEAV- 
ING HATS; PAINTINGS BY 
EARLY AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN; ART FOR VICTORY and 
many other helpful ideas planned 
to keep teachers up-to-date. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
UP-TO-DATE 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design. 
Interior Design 

CATALOG ON REQUEST 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume Design and 
All Crafts. History of Art. Advertising Art, [llus- 
tration Design. All courses lead to B.F.A. degree. 
tudents may live in supervised residences and 
enjoy University activities. 


FALL TERM OPENED OCTOBER 4, 1943 
For catalog, address: Kenneth D. Hudson, Director, Room 60 


Keep Complete Files of 


We cannot over emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing complete files of DESIGN. Every day we 
receive urgent pleas to replace back copies. If your 
numbers are not received within a reasonable length 
of time let us know and we will see that you receive 
one. Keep our office informed in case of change of 
address as soon as possible. Don’t wait until several 
copies are lost in the mails. We are still able to 
supply back copies for the school year 1941-42 as 
well as 1942-43. These contain especially helpful 
reference material which applies to art problems 
and particular needs in wartime education. Send for 
a complete set at the regular price. When bound 
these make an invaluable aid for teachers who are 
constantly in need of illustrative material. 


Certain back numbers of a few years ago have been 
in unusually great demand, We are anxious to buy 
these at fifty cents per copy if they have been kept 
in good condition by our readers. At this time there 
is a call for Jue 19388 and April 1939 as well as 
DESIGN-KERAMIC STUDIO for 1925 and January 
1926. We shall appreciate cooperation in keeping art 
education going strong in these difficult times. 


SUPPLI 


Correlated with other art sub- 


CLAYS 
jects, pottery making teaches MAJOLICA AND 
the basic principles of design, MATT GLAZES 
form, and color. At the same UNDERGLAZE AND 
OVERGLAZE 
T - 
time, these principles are ap COLORS 


plied in practical classroom 
projects from which students senna NG TOOLS 


invaluable knowledge 
| BRUSHES AND POT. 


and experience. TERY DECORATING 


KILNS 
All the clays, glazes, and kilns | 1.) ere LINE OF 


necessary to carry on this fas- MATERIALS AND 
cinating classroom subject CHEMICALS FOR 
with professional efficiency | THE CERAMIC ARTS 
and economy are available | write Dept. D for complete 
through Drakenfeld. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


GLASS COLORS 


BRANCH: Chicago, Il. WORKS: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 


Of Design published monthly except July and August at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for October, 1943. 


State of Ohio, County of Franklin, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. Paul McNamara, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of the Design, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date showing in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: Publisher, Design 
Publishing Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Felix Payant, 
Columbus, Ohio. Business Manager, J. Paul McNamara. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


2. That the owner is: Design Publishing Co., Inc., 151 E. 
State St., Columbus, Ohio; Felix Payant, 131 E. State Si., 
Columbus, Ohio; J. Paul McNamara, 8 E. Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio; Steve Mavis, 131 E. State St., Columbus, On.o. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other judiciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s fu’l 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 
(Signed) J. PAUL McNAMARA, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 19438 
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By DR. LEON L. WINSLOW 
Director of Art Education 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Baltimore was one of the first of our 
American cities, and first among the 
cities of the South to establish and 
carry on courses in art in its public 
schools, for it was here that William 
Minifie had introduced instruction in 
drawing and design into a high school 
department as early as 1845. As the 
result of an ever growing popular de- 
mand, by 1872 drawing and design had 
earned a place as a subject of study in 
elementary schools also, and with the 
founding of the Manual Training School 
in 1884, Baltimore became the first 
American city to offer instruction in 
crafts. The subject called art was given 
a place in the newly established junior 
high schools in 1919; and by 1924 the 
work in drawing, design, and craft in 
the elementary, junior and senior high 
schools had become so closely inter- 
related as to form a unified and bal- 
anced program. 


Art, as an area of the present Balti- 
more curriculum, may be defined as 
an organized body of educative experi- 
ence dealing with the meeting of hu- 
man needs through the use of mate- 
rials. Yet the subject is vastly more 
than a curriculum area embracing art 
media and processes, for it involves 
feelings and emotional experiences 
with information which sometimes re- 
late but indirecily to the meeting of 
human needs. In general education art 
aims to meet the demands for both ap- 
preciation and production, in the unified 
elementary school, the exploratory 
junior high school, the professional art 
school, and the teacher’s college. Art, 
even more perhaps than any of the 
school studies, must help to integrate 
both the curriculum of the school and 
the personality of the student. It must 
be recognized that any integrated cur- 
riculum worthy of the name must be, 
of course, an integrative curriculum: 
for the effective integration of curric- 
ulum areas must make for integrative 
living, the integration of personality. 
Curriculum intergration leads inevit- 
ably to this result. 


Art in General Education. The con- 
tribution made by the elementary 


schools to the total art education pro- 
gram of any community is of the great- 
est significance, since it is here that 
the educational production and appre- 
ciation of art must have their funda- 
mental beginnings; here, too, that the 
largest number of individual children 
is enrolled. There is, therefore, every 
reason to believe that good instruction 
in art in the elementary grades is just 
as important as it is in the secondary 
schools. The junior high school serves 
as a transitional organization between 
the elementary school and the senior 
high school. Instruction in art in the 
junior high schools, carried on by a 
trained art teacher, is largely in the 
nature of exploration and guidance, 
with the appreciation of art increas- 
ingly stressed as the pupil advances 
from one grade level to the next. In 
the senior high schools, where art is 
generally an elective subject, special 
training in this field is provided for 
those boys and girls who can profit 
most by the instruction offered. Tenth- 
grade students in the Baltimore high 
schools are required to take art as a 
minor subject; beyond this grade it is 
offered as an elective two-period-a-week 
subject in most of the senior high 


' schools. When art is offered as a major 


subject or one that meets every school 
day, it deals either with art apprecia- 
tion or with a special phase of art vro- 
duction such as Advertising Art or Cos- 
tume Design. Provision is made in the 
new Art Curriculum for considerable 
specific experience in art in six impor- 
tant art fields. 

Art major courses are attraciive to 
the student who desires to continue 
the study of art but who does not care 
to specialize in it to the extent made 
possible by electing the Art Curricu- 
lum. During the year of 1942-43 there 
were 190 pupils registered for art major 
courses offered at five of Baltimore’s 
senior high schools. This figure does 
not include the students enrolled in the 
Art Curriculum. The distribution of 
enrollments during that year was elev- 
enth grade, 104; twelfth grade, 86; dis- 
iributed, by schools, as follows: Eastern 
High School, 75; Forest Park High 
School, 51; Western High School, 33; 
Douglass High School, 18; Baltimore 
City College, 13. The courses offered 
included General Design, Costume De- 
sign and Stage Craft, Industrial Design, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Commer- 
cial Art, and Industrial Art. Since their 


introduction in 1927 the art major 
courses have provided a foundation in 
art training and guidance for nearly 
two thousand boys and girls in the se- 
nior high schools. Many of these stu- 
dents were at the same time enrolled 
in the Preparatory Department of the 
Maryland Institute, the attendance of 
many of them made possible because of 
a Carnegie scholarship. The art major 
courses, together with the course in 
Sign Painting at the Boy’s Vocational 
School, in Advertising Design at the 
Mergenthaler School of Printing, in 
General Design at the General Voca- 
tional School No. 57, and the recently 
established Art Curriculum courses. 
taken together, provide an extensive 
and well-rounded offering in art for 
pupils in the Baltimore public schools. 

The Art Curriculum, planned by the 
Director of Art Education in the public 
schools and his assistants, and adopted 
by the Board of School Commissioners 
on April 19, 1942, aims to provide the 
broad general background prerequisite 
to later professional training at the art 
school or college level. The curricu 
lum, planned for boys and girls desir. 
ous of becoming high school graduates 
and of entering college or art schoo! 
is intended to present a balanced edu- 
cational offering. The ultimate goal c 
these students is the vocation of art 
worker; such occupations as artist. 
painter, sculptor, architect, illustrator. 
craftsman, designer, advertising artist 
art critic, art museum curator, art li- 
brarian, occupational therapist, medica] 
illustrator, or teacher in elementary. 
high school, or college. Today the vo- 
cational implications of art education 
are well understood, and it is generall: 
realized that a cultural knowledge and 
appreciation of art is as appropriate 
for the engineer, the manufacturer, and 
the salesman as it is for the painter, the 
sculptor, and the architect. 


The Art Curriculum graduate is 
admitted to both college and art school. 
it being understood, of course, that his 
grades in the subjects completed are 
sufficiently high. Some institutions re- 
quire an examination for entrance. 
while others will admit students on 
credentials only. 


Trends in Art Education. That the 
present trend in all types of genera! 
education is in the direction of ar 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CHILDREN WORKING WITH CUT PAPER AT THE BADMINTON SCHOOL NEAR BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


By AUDREY MARTIN. A.R.C.A. 


Head of the Art Department of the North London Col- 
legiate side; she is herself a painter, and made a 
special study of the textile side of industrial design; 
she visited the United States in 1934 on a special 
Page Scholarship, to study American art education 
in its relation to industry; she was awarded the Lev- 
erhulme Research Grant in 1941 to organize for the 
Society for Art Education a survey of present con- 
ditions in art education in Britain; from 1937-9 
she was President of the Art Teachers’ Guild. 


When war broke out Britain’s teachers felt at first that it 
would arrest all growth and progress in the educational 
world. Actually, though some projects are, and must remain, 
in cold storage till after the war, progress has been stimu- 
lated in many unexpected ways. 

The most obvious effects of the war upon art education have 
been those produced by evacuation, which naturally resulted 
in much interruption of normal educational life. That the 
dislocation has not harmed education drastically may be partly 
due to the elasticity of the educational system. One of the 
characteristics of the system is the freedom of teachers from 
official control upon questions of curricula and syllabuses. 


Photographs from ATHENE 


There was thus no rigid centrally-decided educational pro- 
gram to be fractured by the shock of evacuation; this shock 
was taken by an immense number of small free parts, the 
schools, which were at liberty to adapt teaching to the condi- 
tions in which each found itself. 

Evacuated schools, accommodated at first in temporary 
quarters, found these sometimes far from ideal. The subjects 
which suffered most were those requiring practical equip- 
ment. The organization and storage of paint, paper, boards 
and brushes was difficult and supplies were short, for with 
pressing demands on transport for war purposes, only a bare 
minimum of materials could be taken with the schools when 
they first left the cities. But teachers made good use of start- 
lingly unorthodox conditions. 

One school, evacuated to the coast, and without facilities 
drawn from the requisition list. The crafts have probably 
suffered most. Wool for weaving is strictly controlled, and 
the other basic materials, cotton, flax and silk are almost 
unprocurable. Book-binding cloth, boards and paper are 
scarce; wood and metal shortest of all. 
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With models of the Cathedral and other buildings 
English children are arranging the plan of Chichester 
at the Streatham School at Chichester, England. 


of any kind for painting for the first weeks, used flat stretches 
of hard sand on the beach for drawing and pattern-making. 
Another school went to Norfolk. By fall the boys were paint- 
ing a mural decoration on the wall of the Cornhall, which 
the school was renting. The art master wrote that he and 
they were: “roving the country within a radius of twelve 
miles visiting those churches that are notable for their wall 
paintings, nave roofs, rood screens and monuments, and link- 
ing them up with the history of these parts.” 


Art rooms were set up in all sorts of buildings, from tiny 
cottage rooms in an almshouse to a disused room in a bishop’s 
palace; one school worked in the “warming-room” of an 
eleventh century nunnery. 


Now, in 1943, some schools have returned to their own 
buildings, and others are working happily in more suitable 
quarters. Many difficulties have been overcome or removed, 
but some remain and must till the war ends. Spacious studios 
and workshops, and heavy craft equipment—treadle looms, 
pottery wheels and kilns—remain immovable, and in some 
instances have been damaged by air raids. 


There are other limitations imposed by war. The most acute 
is the shortage of materials. Paper is a munition of war, and 
supplies are drastically cut. Color of all kinds is scarce; 
under some education authorities powder color has been with- 


for OCTOBER, 1943 


Nevertheless, though in the primary schools 
the shortage has greatly hampered work, it has 
stimulated teachers’ interest in experiments in 
material. Color has been ground from local rocks, 
clay dug and local stone found, and the odd junk 
of the timber yard used for modeling and carving. 
Children gather wool for spinning in fields where 
sheep are pastured, and much good needlework 
has been produced from the domestic scrap-bag. 

The war has also limited time. Both teachers 
and older boys and girls are doing civil defense 
duties, collecting salvage, growing food and so 
on, and have less time to spare for the out-of- 
school activities—visits to galleries, art clubs and 
lectures—which were in peacetime an important 
part of the art work of the schools. 

Secondary school students tend to start their 
vocational training earlier, in order to get as long 
a period as possible before being drafted for na- 
tional service. Art schools comment upon the in- 
creasing youth of students. Paradoxically enough, 
there is also a noticeable increase in the size of 
classes in elementary and secondary schools, due 
to the shortage of teachers, many of whom are 
in the forces. 

What kind of art education is being given in 
British schools now? What are its aims and as- 
sumptions? 

An attempt to answer these questions cannot 
confine itself to art teaching during the war 
period, Education did not start afresh in 1939; 
present practice in British art education is the 
outcome of influences operating long before. 

Art education in Britain has been partly in- 
fluenced by progressive thought in general educa- 
tion, and partly by the contemporary movement 
in art. Certain personalities have had a marked 
effect upon it. Cizek’s work has been much dis- 
cussed, while the prominent name in Britain’s art 
education of the last twenty years has been Mar- 
ion Richardson’s. Miss Richardson has had a 
profound influence on teachers, both at the Lon- 
don Day Training College (now London Univer- 
sity Institute of Education) and as Assistant In- 
spector of Art to the London County Council. 

Nevertheless, recent progress has not been the 
work of a coterie or group. It has the vigor of widely-held 
conviction, based on increased understanding of the impor- 
tance of creative activities in education. 


Creative activity in the visual arts is natural to all children, 
and only by an education that gives full opportunity for 
growth of the imaginative powers, as well as of the faculties 
of reason and memory, can we hope to bring about the devel- 
opment of “the whole man.” From this view of the place of 
the arts in education comes a healthy respect for work which 
is the sincere expression of the growing personality at that 
particular stage. 


That great American education'st, John Dewey, has said 
that the educational process has two sides, one psychological 
and the other sociological. “While many art teachers are 
increasingly aware that art education should contribute to 
both, most would affirm with Dewey that “of these two sides 
the psychological is the basis.” 


Certainly in the Nursery and Infant Schools in Britain 
this is the starting point; painting, drawing and a variety of 
simple crafts take a natural place among the self-educating 
activities of these schools. Such work may be for the young 
child, as for older people, a means of emotional release, gain- 
ing confidence in himself, and developing his perception and 
capacity to make judgments; and all these may have a pro- 
found effect upon the growing personality. 
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Materials suitable to the children’s muscular development 
—large brushes and papers, easels and big sheets of card of 
board, and a sufficient variety of material for craft—are of 
course difficult to procure in wartime. Teachers make valiant 
efforts to obtain or improvise them, so that children may be 
free to paint for the long periods which the undifferentiated 
curriculum at this stage allows. 

Study of the art of very young children, rewarding enough 
in itself, has helped towards understanding of the non-repre- 
sentational elements on children’s work at later stages, and 
recognition that much of the teacher’s task at all stages is 
to create the atmosphere in which children can develop their 
own conceptions, rather than attempt to impose adult ones. 

In the schools dealing with the next age-group, work in art 
and the crafts becomes richer and more varied as children’s 
interest widens and their skill develops, but spontaneity and 
sincerity are again the dominant characteristics. The primary 
schools seem to suffer most from wartime shortage of mate- 
rial. There is always in these schools a great need of teachers 
who understand children’s work in art; the visitor can see 
immensely differing standards between school and school. 

The problem of development of different creative types 
becomes, aS any sensitive teacher knows, more marked as 
childhood merges into adolescence. The encouragement of a 
false naivety in adolescent work is no solution of the prob- 
lems that arise at this age, and developing powers of obser- 
vation make it necessary that drawing shall be learnt like 
any other craft; that is, representational skill must keep pace 
with but not outstrip, more complex imaginative conceptions. 

In this adolescent age-group come the Junior Departments 
of Art Schools though their work lies partly in the field of 
vocational training, with which this article does not deal. 
They give a preparation for employment in what are known 
as the artistic industries, with continued general education. 
Their students are specially recommended as having artistic 
ability. They enter at thirteen or fourteen for a full-time 
course of two or three years. 

Work in all the schools of this age-group is astonishingly 
varied; there are outstandingly good schools in each cate- 


gory. What can one say of the work of the best of them 
which will convey its quality? 

Subject-matter—which varies from still-life, portrait, life- 
drawing, landscape and everyday happening to fantasy and 
romantic legend, and in which reference to the war is only 
incidental—suggests its range, but tells nothing of the inten- 
sity of feeling which characterizes it, nor of the vigorous 
and sensitive color, and the richness of texture and pattern 
which enchant the eye. One can only say that in the work of 
the older boys and girls flowers the seed sown in the nursery 
school; here are personalities that are alive and can trans- 
late their vitally and rich individuality of perception into 
visual form. 

There is another side of the art education of the adolescent 
which cannot be judged by its visible results. If boys or girls 
can communicate their experience in visual terms—that is, 
if they have learnt to use the language of art—this language 
becomes a means also of receiving communication from the 
work of others, which is appreciation. Art education fails or 
part of its purpose unless it develops an “imaginative sym- 
pathy” with great works of art and architecture, and with the 
minds of those who made them. 

The social aspect of art education—the establishment of a 
feeling of community with fine minds—is affected by two of 
the main occurrences of the war; evacuation and the bombing 
of cities. These have brought into the limelight physical 
environment and the citizen’s responsibility for it. 

What will be the effect of a long sojourn in the country on 
city children, bringing them into contact with natural and 
man-made beauty, the visual richness of the countryside, and 
the tradition of fine building that is handed down in cottage, 
church and great country house? Teachers have made good 
use of this opportunity. 

Accounts of two (among many) recent studies of environ- 
ment are given in “Looking at Chichester,” an account of an 
experiment by a Streatham (London) Secondary school evac- 
uated there, and in “Development of a City,” an exhibition 
arranged by the Junior Art Department of Sheffield College 
of Art. 
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GIRLS SPINNING AND BOOKBINDING AT HO WELL’S SCHOOL AT DENBIGH, NEAR WALES. 


“My idea,” writes Mrs. J. M. Richards in “Looking at 
Chichester,” “was that we should study Chichester as it had 
been; as it is today; and eventually as it might become. This 
study should ideally be linked with a comparative study of 
Streatham, once an eighteenth century village frequented by 
Dr. Johnson, now its identity swallowed up in the great anony- 
mity of a London suburb, an awful warning of what might 
happen to still lovely Chichester if those of its citizens who 
care don’t do something about it... .” * 

Describing the making of the Sheffield exhibition a corre- 
spondent wrote: 

“To understand some aspects of life in cities or of town and 
country planning, a knowledge of history, geography, archi- 
tecture, politics, economics, and an ethical standard of values 


A painting of a birthday cake by a girl of four years 
and six months in a County Council Children's Home. 
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have to be called upon.... 

I cite these two because one of the most promising trends 
of art education in Britain at present is this interpretation 
with other school studies in training for citizenship. This 
trend becomes even more important in view of the raised 
school-leaving age, and the continuation of part-time educa- 
tion through adolescence foreshadowed in the forthcoming 
Education Bill. 

The forward movement in art in the schools is strengthened 
by other work going on outside them. Many people and asso- 
ciations are realizing more and more the immense influence 
of the schools in forming future public opinion. One small 
sign is the number of traveling exhibitions available for 
schools. These circulate in spite of the difficulties of wartime 
transport. There are exhibitions concerned with post-war 
reconstruction and planning—such as those called “Your 
Inheritance” and “Living in the Country,” organized by the 
Housing Association—and others which are not related to 
the effects of war, such as the lovely photographic exhibition 
on Greek Art assembled by the Warburg Institute. 

An interesting little collection of original water-colors, 
“War Pictures by British Artists,” is now on tour, which, with 
the C.E.M.A. (Council for Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts) exhibitions, may establish the excellent custom of 
sending original paintings to schools. 

These C.E.M.A. exhibitions were not primarily planned for 
schools, but have been shown in them as well as in factories, 
camps, hostels and of course art galleries. The heightened 
public interest in the arts during the war is nowhere more 
clearly seen than in the success of C.E.M.A.’s work. This 
interest is in itself most valuable in creating an atmosphere 
favorable to the work of the schools. 

In art education in Britain there is still work to be done. 
Dr. Herbert Read says of art in the curriculum, “The purpose 
of art education is not to produce more and better works of 
art, but better people and better communities.” 
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GENERAL 


By WILHELMINA, HILL 


Education Chairman, Rocky Mountain 
Council on Inter-American Affairs 
and 
Center Representative, Inter-American 
Demonstration Center, University of Denver 


As the Good Neighbor policy develops on the part of our 
nation and the other American nations, it is finding a par- 
allel place of importance in the public schools. The increasing 
emphasis on inter-American study is not a fad. The Good 
Neighbor policy is here to stay as far as our government is 
concerned. The study of our American neighbors should 
continue and develop in our schools. 

In many high schools, General Education courses have 
been organized which have as their purpose the study of 
the common concerns of the pupils involved. Through the 
technique of pupil-teacher planning, those areas for study 
which are of greatest value to the group are selected. As 
pupils and teachers become more aware, through newspaper, 
radio, and screen, that America is not our country alone but 
the entire Western hemisphere, they increasingly select our 
American neighbors as an area for study. 

A recent note in this trend has been an increased interest 
in the Spanish speaking people who live in our own country. 
The Good Neighbor policy thus begins at home. Throughout 
the Southwest there are large numbers of Hispanos as well 
as the smaller numbers in the mid-West and other parts of 
the country. Some of these people were born in Mexico or 
have Mexican ancestry, while others are known as Spanish- 
Americans, whose ancestors were the original early Spanish 
settlers of many parts of the West. 

No study of Latin America or the Hispanos within our 
own borders is complete and vital without some attention to 
the arts. The U. S. Department of State has considered in- 
tercultural relations so important in the work of developing 
greater hemispheric solidarity, that it organized in 1938 a 
Division of Cultural Relations, and in 1940 the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Both of these organ- 
izations are much interested in intercultural exchange among 
the Americas as a means of better acquaintance. The fine 
arts have an important role in this work. 


Methods and Activities 

It is desirable that the art experiences of students be 
closely related to their experiences with the rest of Latin- 
American history, geography, and culture. Many of these 
art experiences may be under the guidance of the general 
education teacher, while others may be had in the art studio 
of the school, depending upon the nature of the work and 
the tools required. 

High school students are often interested in a wide range 
of Latin American types and periods of art. The pre-Colum- 
bian period of Indian art includes the early work of the Incas, 
Mayas, and Aztecs. This may be studied by means of pic- 
tures and relics and by reading authentic materials. The 
colonial period was a time of great European and religious 
influence. Indian artists of Peru painted madonnas, saints, 
and other religious subjects in imitation of European style, 
but painting pure gold on the canvas with the brush—now 
a forgotten art. 

Moderr art in the Americas brings a return to the Ameri- 


can in both subject and technique. Painters, such as Diego 
Rivera and José Clemente Orozco of Mexico, and Candido 
Portinari of Brazil, are each painting about his own land— 
its present and its history. As they return to the American 
in subject they develop original techniques for expressing 
their ideas which are more indigenous with the New World 
culture. Other outstanding modern painters of Latin Amer- 
ica include David Alfaro Siqueiros of Mexico; José Sabogal, 
Camilo Blas, and Julia Codesido of Peru; Cecilio Guzman 
de Rojas of Bolivia; Cicero Dias of Brazil; Cesareo Bernaldo 
de Quirés, Benito Quinquela Martin, and Alfredo Guido of 
Argentina; and Cesar Villacrés of Ecuador. 

Great versatility may be seen in the types of art expres- 
sion attempted and in the media used. Murals, portraits, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and crafts are among the types developed. 
Often one painter, Portinari, for instance, produces murals, 
paints portraits, and illustrates books. 

How may high school pupils become acquainted with this 
newly discovered art of the Americas? Much research will 
be necessary on the part of both pupils and teachers in locat- 
ing examples of this art. Libraries, museums, and homes 
must be searched. Many letters must be written. From the 
initial survey may be developed collections and exhibits for 
classroom use and for the school or community. Decorations 
for the classroom or school—murals or wall hangings—may 
be made using inter-American subject matter. 

Experiences in working with characteristic materials, de- 
signs, and techniques of the Latin American artist increase 
the understandings gained. Textiles, pottery, jewelry, and 
musical instruments are among the kinds of art objects 
pupils enjoy making. 

Denver junior and senior high school students have made 
use of Latin-American subjects and designs in making 
things for their own everyday use. At the time one group 
of pupils at Skinner Junior High School were studying about 
our Southern neighbors, they made Christmas cards and Val- 
entines with Latin-American decorations and with the mes- 
sages in Spanish. They made a study of various phases of 
Mexican life and became interested in pictures of child life 
and animals, especially the donkeys of that land. Maps of 
Denver and Colorado were made showing where Spanish 
names occur in city and state as evidences of our earlier 
Spanish background. A study of the Pan American Highway 
stirred the pupil’s imagination in many ways. Among other 
activities, the children made signs, such as might be seen 
along the highway, in Spanish with English translations for 
possible American tourists. 

Some groups of General Education and Social Science pup!1s 
and their teacher at East High School paint posters and 
maps and do sculpturing and other art work in their regu- 
lar classroom whenever they feel the need for this type of 
expression. Committees were formed to collect pamphlet and 
other types of materials. Many letters were written to peo- 
ple in Latin America. Exhibits were developed to which each 
student brought something. Pan American dinners were 
held in various cafes where authentic Mexican food is served. 
Finally, these groups developed a large conference for the 
International Relations Clubs and others studying social 
science on a citywide basis. Five commissions were organ- 
ized to discuss various areas such as the Pan American 
Front, the Pacific Area, the African Front, etc. The general 
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theme of this conference was “The World at War.” This 
variety of art, research, and discussion experiences is most 
desirable in developing understandings of hemispheric and 
global problems, peoples, and cultures. 

Spanish speaking Americans in the school and in the com- 
munity should be encouraged to contribute to the study and 
the exhibits through lending examples of their art and 
through attending the exhibits. This will increase their own 
pride in their cultural inheritance and will improve their 
status in the community. 

Latin-American art may be studied by countries and it 
may also be studied as part of a broader hemispheric con- 
sideration of the periods—pre-Columbian, colonial, and mod- 
ern. This enables the pupils to compare the trends and accom- 
plishments of the various nations and regions with our own 
at different stages of development. 


Materials and Sources 


No adequate textbook for a study of inter-American art 
may be found, nor is one desirable. Rather, each class must 
and should collect its own materials for study. These will 
consist of reproductions and realia, as well as reference books 
and magazines. Excellent exhibits of various sorts may be 
obtained or assembled. Some of these types of materials will 
be described with their sources. 

Reproductions of Latin-American paintings may sometimes 
be found in Life magazine. Sellers Waiting by Diego Rivera, 
Marionette by Carlos Orozco Romero, and other Mexican 
paintings were reproduced in the March 14, 1938 number. 
Paintings of the Argentine gaucho by F. Molina Campos 
appeared in the June 20, 1938 number. 

The National Geographic Magazine often contains articles 
and sets of pictures on Latin-American art and architecture. 
Among these have been special features on Colombia (Octo- 
ber 1940), Incas of the Andes (February 1938), Maya Civili- 
zation of Yucatan (November 1936), Guatemala (October 
1936), and Pioneer Gaucho Days, by the Argentine artist 
Cesareo Bernaldo de Quirés (October 1933). Back numbers 
and separate color sheets may be obtained at inexpensive 
rates. It is recommended that listings of these be obtained 
from the National Geographic Society before ordering. 

The Junior Red Cross Journal is an excellent source of 
articles and reproductions. A painting, The Keeper of the 
Harness, by Cesareo Bernaldo de Quirés is reproduced as a 
color plate (February 1940) and Cacao by Leonardo Texada of 


Ecuador is shown on the front cover of the magazine (Sep- » 


tember 1940). Among illustrated articles are “Living Art 
in Latin America” by Ernesto Galarza (October 1940) and 
“Made in the Americas” by Ruth Searles (March 1941). 

Another source of Mexican art is the Pemex Travel Club 
Bulletin (P. O. Box 55 BIS, Mexico City) whose covers were 
colored reproductions of Diego Rivera murals in the spring 
of 1942. 

Newspapers include reproductions of Latin-American art 
now and then, especially if encouraged. Denver papers some- 
times include reproductions of the Frank B. Freyer collection 
of Peruvian art and furniture in their Sunday art and roto- 
gravure sections. On March 14, 1943, the Denver Post repro- 
duced almost a page of Latin American art which had been 
shown that week in an exhibit at Fort Collins, Colorado. The 
works reproduced were by Alberto Acuna of Colombia, Diego 
Rivera of Mexico, and two religious carvings by early Span- 
ish-Americans of the Southwest. 

Reproductions of the sculpture of each of the American 
nations may be found in the volume, Sculpture of the West- 
ern Hemisphere (International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion). The bronze bust of Siméon Bolivar, by José Fioravanti 
of Argentina, the rhythmic Dance of Cholas, carved in ma- 
hogany by the Bolivian sculptress, Marina Nunez del Prado, 
and The Drummer, by André Lafontant of Haiti, are among 
the characteristic works in this volume which will be enjoyed 
by high school students. 
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Colored films are an excellent means of learning about 
Latin-American art, showing as they do the architecture, 
costumes, sculpture, ancient ruins, and handicrafts of the 
people. The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs has assembled a collection of over twenty authentic 
films, in color and sound. Of rare beauty and with fine musi- 
cal accompaniments, most of these films include a good 
measure of the art of the lands they portray. Guatemala 
Sketch Book, a medley of three films, Sundays in the Valley 
of Mexico, Orchids, and Buenos Aires and Montevideo, are 
among those having a strong art emphasis. These films may 
be borrowed at very low cost through university and college 
film distribution centers in most states. 


Exhibits of Latin-American art and other materials may 
be secured from a variety of sources. The U. S. Office of 
Education has a number of “Our Neighbor Republics” exhibits 
in circulation. These consist of books, posters, maps, flags, 
art reproductions and realia and are available for loan free 
of cost. Information may be obtained from Miss Nora E. 
Beust of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
concerning the location of the nearest Inter-American Dem- 
onstration Center from which you can arrange to secure the 
exhibit. New art and social studies exhibits are now in prepa- 
ration and may be secured through the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion as soon as they are ready for distribution. This Office 
also has a convention exhibit which is available for display 
at educational conventions and conferences. 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Art Section, has three traveling exhibitions of Latin-Ameri- 
can art. Each is composed of three sections—pre-Columbian, 
colonial, and modern paintings. The rental fee for each set is 
$50, which may at first make them seem beyond the reach of 
schools. Our experience in Colorado has been that art organi- 
zations are glad to secure the exhibits, supplement them, and 
make them available to the communities in which they are 
shown. Recently the modern paintings section of one of the 
exhibitions along with additional works was shown at the 
Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
in Fort Collins. This exhibit was shown under the auspices 
of the Art Committee of the Rocky Mountain Council on 
Inter-American Affairs. René d’Harnoncourt, Acting Direc- 
tor of the Art Division of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, came out from Washington to speak 
at the opening—once in English and once in Spanish. Large 
numbers of the Spanish-Americans of the region were 
invited and attended the exhibit. The other two sections of 
the exhibition were shown at the Fine Arts Center at Colo- 
rado Springs. These are examples of ways in which art 
people cooperate in making Latin American art available to 
the children and adults of a community. 


Smaller exhibits are being made up at the present time in 
René d’Harnoncourt’s Division at the rate of one a week. 
These may be borrowed free of charge except for the cost of 
transportation. The Pan American Union also has small 
exhibits of (1) Paintings by Children of the Argentine, (2) 
Reproductions of Latin American Paintings and Sculptures, 
and (3) Handicrafts, Objects, Posters, and Small Flags, 
which it will lend to schools for transportation charges only. 


Schools and school systems should begin now if they 
haven’t already done so, to make their own collections of 
Latin-American art, realia, songs, recordings, slides, flags, 
books, magazines, and other instructional materials. These 
collections may be cooperative projects with pupils and par- 
ents assisting in their development. Over thirty school 
systems and institutions of higher learning in the State of 
Colorado are beginning to make such collections as part of 
their work in inter-American education. For further sugges- 
tions concerning materials and their sources, write to the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the Pan American Union in 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE YOUNG MASTER 
Top of page: GIRL IN WHITE WITH HER DOLL 


@ In the earliest days of American colonies, people frowned on any 
personal display or exhibition of certain types of beauty. The Pil- 
grims would have no pictures on their walls. They were set against 
art as they had seen it in Europe. 

The first portrait painters were frequently persons who had been 
taught this art to a greater or less degree in England. And on com- 
ing to America found it convenient to ply their art among the finan- 
cially successful personages of the day. Such a person was William 
Read, the English artist, who painted the portrait of Governor 
Richard Bellingham in 1641. In 1728 Peter Pelham, English born, 
painted the portrait of Cotton Mather. But it was the Scotchman 
John Smibert, who, settling in Boston in 1729, painted the merchant 
prince and the rapidly growing wealthy class. In 1744 Robert Feke, 
the first well known native American painter, painted that now well 
known picture, The Royall Family. 

Then came the urge for talented young Americans to go abroad 
to study. Benjamin West was the first to go. He measured up to 
the English standards of the day so well that he remained, became 
court painter and, later, president of the Royal Academy. John 
Singleton Copley and Gilbert Stuart soon followed. Copley, the step- 
son of Peter Pelham who gave him his start, was to become the 
painter of the New England aristocracy. Stuart who was a dom- 
inant influence in Boston culture became famous for his portraits 
of George Washington who sat for him three different times. From 
his first painting of Washington he made fifty copies which were 
sold in response to the demand for pictures of the first president of 
the New Republic. It is said that he painted, all told, over a hundred 
such portraits from the three sittings. Charles Wilson Peal, a ver- 
satile person was the protege of West in London. He also painted 
Washington’s portrait and became well known as a portrait painter 
as well as miniatures. 
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By FELIX PAYANT 


The art of the early American painters was direct, and forceful 
though lacking perhaps some of the refinements of their colleagues 
in England. Many of the portrait painters were ingeneous persons 
whose chief work was that of carriage painter or tavern sign maker. 
It was but a short step for them to go from the type of painting 
that they had been accustomed to doing to that of painting a like- 
ness of some outstanding personality of the community. The paint- 
ings of these artists have come to be known as “primitives.’”’ Because 
this form of art belongs so well to the lives of the people and was 
conceived and executed in the terms of the everyday man rather 
than the refined principles of art current in the mother country, 
we think of it as folk artists. In general, the names have been lost 
and the paintings have come down to us anonymously. 


As time went on and America moved westward, itinerant sales- 
men of all kinds took to the road. Almost everything necessary to 
life was peddled; household wares were peddled; music was peddled; 
Bibles were peddled. It was not surprising that the portrait painter 
too should equip himself with a suitable vehicle and peddle his wares 
over the countryside. In the long winter months it was customary 
for some of these artists to plan and partially paint many canvasses. 
Usually these were practically completed portraits of men and 
women with the heads omitted. This was added when portrait 
painters toured the country and secured his “sitters.”’ These artists 
were called “limners.’”’ Minor changes were made to suit the 


patron, Different objects were placed in the hand or sometimes 
the lace collar and the breast pin of the women were changed to 
suit the individual. Sometimes these were done in pairs; one for the 
husband and one for the wife. 

Edward Hicks’ career fits perfectly into the story of early Amer- 
ican folk life. Though he painted easel pictures he never left the 
artisan ranks to become professional. Born in 1780, raised by David 
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and Elizabeth Twining, he was apprenticed to a coach-maker at the 
age of Thirteen. At twenty he started coach and house painting 
for himself. During his apprenticeship he had abandoned the teach- 
ings of his foster mother and had led a gay life but at twenty-one 
he saw the error of his ways and, two years later, “applied to the 
overseers of Middletown Monthly Meeting to be received into mem- 
bership with Friends.” In 1810 he began his preaching career by 
standing up publicly in meeting “‘to advocate the cause of Christ.” 
From that time on he spoke at meetings not only in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey but in Maryland, Virginia, Indiana, Ohio and New 
York. In 1819 he even traveled through Western New York into 
Canada and then made the return journey down the northern Hud- 
son River. 

Hicks treated relatively few subjects but he often repeated his 
favorites. William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians was popular for 
inn signs. So was the Declaration of Independence which decorated 
one sign of the Brick Hotel at Newtown, the reverse of which 
showed Washington mounted on a sorrel horse. The Grave of Wil- 
liam Penn at Jordans, England and David Twining’s Place in 1787 
were subjects which Hicks chose as themes for easel pictures. Prob- 
ably the subject which appealed to him the most and which he 
painted many times, on fire-boards for utilitarian purposes and on 
canvas for his own pleasure, was The Peaceable Kingdom. One of 
the finest versions of this theme which is now owned by the Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts Art Museum, is shown here. In composition 
it is similar to Hicks’ other treatments of the same subject. At the 
left, in the middle distance, is shown William Penn treating with 
the Indians on the bank of the Delaware River, It is obvious, par- 
ticularly from the figure of Penn, that Hicks was familiar with 
Benjamin West’s painting of the same event. At the right against 
a background of thickly massed trees the artist had depicted with 
painstaking accuracy every living thing mentioned in the sixth to 
ninth verses of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah: 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young 
—~ and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them. 

“‘And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young ones 
2 lie down together and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. 

“And the suckling child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
= the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ 

en. 

“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountains: 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” 


In 1825 Thomas Cole, born in England, went to Steubenville, 
Ohio and later to New York State where he painted the Hudson 
River region. He was soon followed by Frederick Church and 
others ; the group being known as the Hudson River School of Paint- 
ing. 

During these days of the machine when American taste was at 
low ebb, it was the painters Thomas Eakins, Albert Ryder and Wins- 
low Homer who kept at work quietly and seriously even though 
they were not fully appreciated until years later. 


- The year 1913 brought the far reaching ““Armory Show” to New 

York City. It made such an impact on American painters that they 
were under the spell of modern masters of Europe for many years 
after, until the so-called “regional painters’ came along. This group 
led by Grant Wood, John Stewart Curry and Thomas Benton be- 
lieved in the America of the Middle West as subject matter and 
composition material. Their work has been received whole-heartedly 
and has done much to bring American painting back to the people. 
The complete account of painting in America is an interesting one 
though far beyond the scope of this discussion and must be passed 
over with a mere mention of a few periods. It is hoped that readers 
will turn to some of the excellent books on this subject for further 
study. Especially vital is what happened through the days of the 
W.P.A. and more recently in World War II. There has been a 
renewed interest in painting as well as the arts for their valuable 
contribution to our way of life. 
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PICTURE 


GRADES 


By CLIFTON GAYNE, JR. 


Picture appreciation in the elementary grades has been a 
controversial subject for some time. Those antagonistic to it 
insist that it be abolished because its abuses have done more 
harm than good. There is considerable justice in their pro- 
test. On the other hand picture appreciation has continued 
to be a popular activity in most schools and is the source of 
many questions by teachers who are eager to improve their 
procedures. Now that the major adjustments and plans have 
been made which have started the country on the road towards 
victory we can view educational problems in broader per- 
spective. It is an opportune moment to review the educa- 
tional potentialities of various types of art activities. Picture 
appreciation should be evaluated in terms of general educa- 
tional objectives as well as in relation to specific art objec- 
tives. 

A good beginning for any teacher who is interested in 
encouraging greater appreciation of pictures among her 
pupiis is to start with herself. Esthetic attitudes and enthu- 
siasms are contagious. If a teacher remains unmoved by 
stimulating esthetic experiences her chances of arousing 
interests in the classroom are greatly lessened. This article 
is meant to offer the elementary teacher encouragement to 
review her own attitudes toward pictures, to revive old 
enthusiasms and stimulate new ones which she will be anxious 
to share with her pupils. A companion article in a later issue 
will discuss the place of picture appreciation in the schools. 

Compared with some of his other contributions toward 
enriching our lives it sometimes seems that the painting of 
pictures is one of the least important functions of the artist 
today. Pictures do appeal to us, however, in a way in which 
no other art objects do. Although pictures do have definite 
uses, their purpose is primarily one of providing us with direct 
esthetic experience. It is difficult to pass a magazine stand 
without slowing down to catch a glimpse of the painted anti- 
dotes we expect to see on the covers of.the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Colliers or some of the other popular publications. 
Those pictures on the magazine covers are performing a defi- 
nite function. They are designed to attract attention long 
enough to arouse our curiosity about the contents of the mag- 
azine. Before we know it we are in good enough humor to 
invest our dimes in the publication. How well this device 
works can be deduced by the amazingly high prices paid for 
paintings for magazine covers. Obviously with so much 
money invested in that one item, designed to influence you 
to buy the magazine, editors can take no chances on dis- 
pleasing any of their customers. Consequently, these pictures 
are limited to what they know from experience will appeal to 
a large number of people. If we limit ourselves to that one 
kind of picture, we are in the same position as the person 
who reads nothing but detective stories. Not that magazine 
covers and detective stories have no value or interest, but 
that there are in existence many other types of pictures and 
reading matter which can give us a greater variety of pleas- 
ures. 

Let us examine some of the other reasons why pictures are 
painted. We are all familiar with the many uses of painting 
for advertising purposes including posters, illustrations, and 
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advertisements of various kinds. Book illustration often chal- 
lenges the most capable artists to do some of their best work. 
Portraits have always testified to man’s desire to be well 
remembered by posterity. The artist has been called on fre- 
quently to record great historical episodes. Mural paintings 
decorate the walls of many of our public buildings and usually 
express some aspects of life in the community. 

All of these paintings may be said to have a definite duty 
to perform. Like the magazine covers they have been done 
by the artist because he was the person best qualified to put 
the ideas across to the greatest number of people. They all 
offer problems in pleasing a relatively large number of peo- 
ple in addition to the artist who produced them. 

We come now to another classification which includes much 
of the important painting in the world—that of easel, or 
framed pictures. These are paintings done by the artist 
chiefly because he wanted to. They seldom are painted for a 
particular wall but may be hung in either a house or a mu- 
seum. We realize that many painters produce these easel 
pictures with an eye on the market just as commercial artists 
do. But we shall focus our attention on those artists who 
paint because they can’t help themselves and are not con- 
cerned with selling the picture until after it is completed. 

It is among this group that we are likely to find the most 
stimulating work. The artist is perfectly free to express him- 
self just as he pleases hoping perhaps that at least one or 
two people will appreciate what he is trying to do. 

Now most of us have pretty definite ideas of what we like 
and what we do not like. That is always the lazy person’s 
excuse for never broadening his interests. An often repeated 
anecdote about Whistler, the American artist, and a lady who 
approached him one day is of interest. The lady said: “I 
don’t see any sense in Modern Art but I know what I like.” 
Whistler replied calmly, “So does a cow, Madame.” 

We must be careful not to fall into that error. The fact 
that we cannot read French is no proof that there is no such 
language. If some people are capable of enjoying some pic- 
tures that we do not understand, they are getting something 
out of life that we are missing. The fault is not with the 
pictures but with ourselves. We are not satisfied to read the 
same story over and over again even if it is told in slightly 
different words. Neither are we satisfied with the same tunes 
every season. We should strive to grow in our capacity for 
appreciation as we grow older. Many people have developed 
adult tastes in reading without going beyond the sixth grade 
in art appreciation merely because they have never made any 
effort to do so. 

You are ‘justified in asking how this is to be done. One 
writer has expressed the thought that pictures are like peo- 
ple. You are not sure that you are going to like them until 
you know them. In other words, you must make some effort 
to get acquainted with pictures with which you are not yet on 
speaking terms. There is no one rule by which you can judge 
every picture. 

It is difficult to appreciate a painting without some under- 
standing of what the artist is trying to do. There are two 
widely accepted notions of what some modern artists are try- 
ing to do which are frequently completely wrong. These are 
expressed in two of the most common criticisms leveled 
against much modern painting. One is that the painting does 
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not look like some of the objects which seem to appear in the 
picture. The other is that the painting is not beautiful. The 
first criticism implies that the artist does not know how to 
make things appear as they would if photographed. The other 
criticism implies that the artist is incapable of distinguish- 
ing between beauty and ugliness. Both of these criticisms 
display a lack of understanding of some of the fundamental 
ideas behind contemporary painting. 


In some of the paintings of the past, particularly that of 
the Nineteenth Century, the artists apparently attempted to 
make their pictures substitutes for reality itself. They dis- 
covered beauty in nature, then carefully and skillfully at- 
tempted to record this moment as accurately as possible. 
This, however, was only a brief period in the history of art 
but the one closest to us and by which we are most influ- 
enced. Many books on appreciation are written almost en- 
tirely from this naturalistic point of view. 


Artists from the Orient where ideas of painting similar to 
modern ones, have been used for hundreds of years, fre- 
quently commented on the cleverness of Western artists in 
imitating actual appearances. “But,” they said, “why do you 
bother trying to fool people into thinking it is the real thing? 
We can tell right away it is only paint on canvas.” 


Modern paintings should be studied as objects themselves 
not imitations of something else. The beauty and significance 
of the picture is to be found in the picture itself. It is not a 
substitute for natural objects or a photograph of them. The 
artist is trying to create something entirely new that per- 
haps no one has ever seen before. Consequently there is no 
reason at all why a painting should look like a photograph. 
In fact it may look like anything at all, or better still like 
nothing at all that you have ever seen before. We must get 
our pleasure out of the picture itself—that is the paint on 
the canvas—rather than comparing it with some objects out- 
side of the picture. Paintings which remind us of some place 
or thing we have seen before are called back-scratchers 
because they merely stimulate our memories. 

The second criticism, that some modern artists cannot dis- 
tinguish between beauty and ugliness, is based on the assump- 
tion that all artists are trying to create beauty. Actually 
some are not at all interested in beauty. They are more 
concerned with giving you a shock. At times they wish to 
eall to your attention ugliness which they feel should be 
corrected. If you do not notice misery, you will never exert 
any effort to improve conditions which cause it. 

There is also the possibility that you have a narrow con- 
ception of what beauty is. Perhaps there are new kinds of 
beauty which you have not yet become accustomed to because 
you have been expecting something else. 

Few people appreciated the beauties of nature until the 
artist and poet pointed them out—only a few hundred years 
ago. The Dutch and Flemish painters of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries discovered beauty in the interiors of 
ordinary houses. Millet showed us that the poor peasants of 
France had a dignity and beauty of their own. In our own 
day artists are constantly uncovering beauty for us in unsus- 
pected places. Prize fights, horse races, construction projects, 
and work of all kinds are being expressed artistically. 

Let us examine some of the elements common to all paint- 
ings which will help us to develop an understanding of them. 

First of all there is subject matter. The artist can choose 
anything in the world or in his imagination as material 
around which to plan a painting. Some artists are interested 
in human beings, some in animals, some in landscape, others 
in still life objects, while still others are interested in work- 
ing with shapes and spots of color which do not resemble 
anything. These are called abstractions. Some people become 
very worried trying to find a meaning in a picture that has 
na meaning. It is merely intended to be an interesting 
arrangement of lines, spots, and colors, much like a textile 
design, These abstractions frequently have strange titles with 
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no obvious relation to the subject matter of the paintings. 

After the subject matter is selected the next step is likely 
to be the planning of the composition, which is just another 
word for design or the arrangement of the various parts of 
the painting. Each object or shape in the picture must be 
related to the space which it occupies as well as to the other 
shapes in the picture. This stage in building the picture is 
extremely important. An arrangement of lines and shapes 
must be organized which will result in visual pleasure when 
the eye moves through the composition. 


A color scheme, which becomes an important part of the 
design, is carefully worked out. There is no reason why a 
color must be true to nature. Horses may be painted red and 
cows blue if this will contribute to an interesting design. 


After the structure of the painting is carefully worked 
out, the objects may be made as realistic or as unrealistic as 
the artist wishes to make them. How much or how little the 
objects resemble reality is of no importance artistically. 


Let us summarize a few of the important points to consider 
when looking at pictures. 

Most important of all, don’t close your eyes and ears but 
be open-minded enough to listen to what the artist is trying 
to say. Don’t interrupt him by telling him what you think 
he should say or how he should say it. Instead of criticizing 
his picture for not being what you would have it made, paint 
one to suit yourself. 


If you feel some annoyance because a picture is not beau- 
tiful, remember that a surprising number of artists are not 
consciously striving. to produce beauty. Beauty, like happi- 
ness, often is a by-product resulting from some activity 
through which the worker obtains great satisfaction. 

What can we look for to take the place of beauty? That 
is not an easy question to answer. However, we must realize 
that the artist is an extremely sensitive instrument of expres- 
sion. Like a powerful pipe organ he can play a gay dance 
tune or a mournful funeral dirge. 

Frequently he expresses powerful thoughts about life. Goya 
and Grosz described the horrors of war far more forcefully 
than could any written descriptions. Daumier attacked the 
pettiness and corruption of blundering government officials 
and other incompetent people of his time so furiously that, 
although he was jailed for it, the storms he generated resulted 
in important legislative reforms. Orozco and Rivera, the 
great Mexican mural painters, express their plans for politi- 
cal and social reforms in powerful fresco decorations on the 
walls of important public buildings. You may not find some 
of these suited to your sense of beauty, but for that reason 
—if for none other—you can’t help being stirred by their 
messages. 

Everything in life is not pleasant and pretty, as you know. 
Consequently, if the artist is deeply moved about some of the 
injustices and miseries he sees around him, he will not try 
to express these observations in the form of pretty pictures. 
He will select some means to arouse in you the same power- 
ful sensation that he has experienced himself. If his experi- 
ence shocks you and makes you feel uncomfortable, he has 
succeeded. 

All artists are, of course, not deeply conscious of, or sym- 
pathetic with, social problems any more than are all writers. 
Many produce work in the spirit of exhuberant, healthy play. 
The Surrealists, who are popular at present, try to express 
in paint the strange world we know in our dreams. If you 
find their pictures confusing, remember that many of your 
own dreams make very little sense. 

Another large group of artists hold themselves aloof from 
all the drama of life and human experience in order to devote 
themselves to the technical problems of art. 

As you can see, there are as many different kinds of artists 
as there are people. Don’t make the mistake of lumping 
them all together. Try to understand what each has to offer 
for your enjoyment. 
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DAKOTA COEDS 


By CAPTAIN EUGENE E. MYERS 


Eugene E. Myers, for several years professor of Art at 
the State Teachers College, Maysville, North Dakota 
will be remembered by many of our readers for his 
work as secretary of the Art Department of the N. E. A. 
He also taught summer classes at the University of 
Vermont. At present he is serving in the Armed Forces 
as Captain, somewhere in the Pacific. 


Have you noticed that smartly-turned-out women of 
today prefer gay tailored costumes? With the active lives 
led by American women it is only natural that simple, 
functional dresses should be worn more than ever before, 
and that smartly tailored suits should replace the frills 
and furbishes of a more leisurely era. Shops and designers 
alert to the style-reguiations or the times, are featuring 
simple basic garments which can be worn right through 
the day—by changing collars, cuffs and other accessories, 
these dresses serve for a variety of occasions. One acces- 
sory which holds an important role in adding a “punch” 
or touch of chin-up glamour to these basic outfits is cos- 
tume jewelry. 

A glance into the drawer of my ladies dressing table will 
reveal to any doubter that costume jewelry has found favor 
with American women. Dollars she once spent for expen- 
sive jewelry now go for War Bonds, and the pennies left 
over are all that she needs for this inexpensive jewelry. 
Then, too, the colors and shapes show up dramatically 
against the simplicity of her own costume and help to 
make her ensemble contrast with the subdued sombreness 
of American menfolk’s military attire. 


Costume jewelry need not be expensive as it is possible 
to have several different sets for each dress. It may be 
worn but a short time and then be discarded for good or 
until a whim of fancy puts it to use again. It may be that 
it goes well with but one dress in the entire wardrobe, and 
only when that dress is worn for a certain occasion. Thus 
you see a great variety of jewelry may be used with every 
wardrobe. Now, with handmade jewelry of Europe re- 
moved from our markets, with the scarcity of many kinds 
of materials which heretofore were used by the manufac- 
turers, and with luxury taxes mounting and nicking the 
budget considerably, women with customary American 
ingenuity are solving their jewelry problem by supplement- 
ing their supply with ornaments of their own creation. 


Those who create their own jewelry report that origin- 
ality and variety are limited only by the maker’s ingenuity. 
Often one feels the need for a certain piece of jewelry. 
This necessitates scouring around for appropriate mate- 
rials. One may have an idea before getting materials or 
it may develop after a variety of odds and ends are 
brought together. Usually a dozen ideas are suggested. 


Jewelry should express one’s personality. One should 
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not lose sight of this in making her own jewelry. Those 
who are extremely feminine should wear dainty jewelry, 
fine and light in color and texture. The athletic and out- 
of-doors type can wear jewelry that is heavier and more 
spectacular in color, texture and shape. With this in mind 
it is still possible to express one’s mood through a selection 
of jewelry. It can enhance the feeling of gaiety, it can 
acent a feeling for the dramatic, it can suggest fraglity, 
tragedy, it can help to give one that “lift” needed after a 
hard day’s work. 


In making jewelry the slogan is “Anything works that 
works.” Materials are found everywhere—at home in the 
basement, the garden, the pantry, the attic; up town in the 
hardware or dime stores; at the lake shore; in the country; 
anywhere. These placed will offer a variety of things such 
as: breakfast foods, dried fruits, small dried peppers, other 
seeds, leather scraps, all kinds of nuts, bits of wood, small 
tree buds, corks, plastics, glass, wire, dice, seed pods, fruit 
pits, matches, woven yarn, washers, screw eyes, safeiy pins, 
macaroni, colored stones, buttons, chicken markers, sealing 
wax, Christmas tree lights, golf tees, etc. 


A group of co-eds at Maysville (N. D.) State Teachers 
College carried out their ideas, of what is smart in “junk” 
jewelry for campus and sports wear. Much can be done 
with beans, raisins, and common breakfast foods. The 
beans were soaked about five minutes and tinted before 
using. The raisins were washed thoroughly in water to 
remove the sugar, then dried for several days. Seeds were 
strung together. The necklaces were made of watermelon 
seeds, sunflower seeds, and kernels of corn. Bracelets 
were made from painted orange and grapefruit seeds. Neck- 
laces were made from shells. The shells were painted with 
fingernail polish and then showered with tiny multicolored 
beads. The shells were fastened to a narrow velvet ribbon. 


Even corks turned into jewelry. A brooch was made 
from a cork split in two to form a face decorated with yarn 
hair; the eyes are painted thumb tacks. Jewelry was 
made from wax, clothes pins, and leather washers. Drops 
of hard paraffin were dropped on paper and then strung. 
The clothes pins were cut in two, decorated, and attached 
to a woven cord. A coat brooch and a necklace made an 
interesting set. Necklaces and bracelets of varnished pine 
cones attached to a woven cord were attractive. Ultra- 
collegiate or sub-deb jewelry for tea parties, open houses, 
appeared in the form of chains made of red chicken mark- 
ers. A co-ed modeled a necklace from shell macaroni. It 
was made this way: Each shell was held by the fingers of 
the left hand which had been carefully taped to protect 
them when the point of a jackknife blade was used as a 
drill. Very little pressure was used to drill a small hole 
as the shells are quite fragile. Next, the shells were paint- 
ed with fingernail polich and laid out on a paper to dry. 
When dry, it was found necessary to clean out some of 
the holes in the shells before they could be strung on a 
linen thread. 
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ART FOR 
VICTORY 


THE COMMITTEE ON ART IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
AND SOCIETY By VICTOR D’AMICO, Chairman 


VVV 

BEGINNING A NEW YEAR 

@ This autumn begins the second year for the Committee on 
Art in American Education and Society. The Committee is 
no stranger to regular readers of this column, but to new 
readers it may best be described as an adventure in educa- 
tional leadership in a time of crisis. The Committee offers to 
all artists and artist-teachers an opportunity to serve America 
by promoting art education and keeping alive the creative 
spirit of youth. 

If the Committee had been founded by a few public spirited 
educators it would have been a worthy and noble achieve- 
ment, but probably not an unusual one. The fact that it was 
born out of the enthusiasm and determination of a group of 
so-called “average” teachers is unusual. The fact that these 
ordinary teachers took up the struggle of preserving art in 
education and society when many leaders were either timid 
or backing down in the face of opposition, is most significant 
both for the present and future welfare of art education. 


VVV 

THE COMMON MAN IN ART EDUCATION 

@ This Committee is composed of “average” art teachers, 
the common men of education, the John and Jane Does from 
Peoria, Illinois and Pecos, Texas, as well as from Boston and 
New York, doing their small and large share to keep art 
functioning in a world which is hostile and destructive to the 
creative works of man and nature. Their integrity and spirit 
in coming together to work and fight for the preservation of 
American cultural life in spite of frustration or setback, is 
an example of the indomitable American courage in meeting 
a crisis. 

The most outstanding feature of the Committee is that it 
requires its members to carry on some activity which they 
feel will promote and encourage art education—in short, it 
expects its members to work. There are no listeners as such, 
just as there are no speeches for the sake of speaking. The 
monthly meetings held at the Museum of Modern Art are 
dedicated to planning new work and providing cultural stim- 
ulation and background for carrying out one’s task. The 
actual undertaking need not be ambitious or spectacular. It 
can be part of the teacher’s daily routine, but if the effort is 
toward the improvement and development of creative teach- 
ing it is a worthy part of the Committee’s crusade for pre- 
serving and promoting art in American life. 


VVV 

GROUP ACTION 

@ This technic of attempting to solve common problems by 
group action may be the foundation for the type of social 
unity education will need to solve the problems of the post 
war world. I think the day of the prima donna teacher in art 
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is gone with the ivory tower artist and the rugged individu- 
alist of the 20’s. Genuine leadership will come from those 
who are willing and able to work with the everyday teacher 
in everyday situations. The Committee has sought this kind 
of leadership by electing capable and intelligent persons to 
head its Divisions. These Division Heads constitute the Coun- 
cil which suggests the program on which the entire Commit- 
t2e works as a group and also assists the members in their 
individual activities. Thus there are under way projects 
studying the current problems at every age level, headed by 
experts, and projects seeking to develop new fields of art 
such as industrial design and motion pictures. In addition to 
appointing leaders to direct the “average” teacher, the Com- 
mittee seeks to develop leadership in each teacher in solving 
his own problems. It tries to discourage the teacher with the 
note book who jots down precious little devices from here 
and there to be applied merely for the purpose of keeping 
the children busy. If leadership in art education is to be 
attained, it must come through a fusion of the educational 
theory with practical method. 


VVV 
SELFISHNESS THE BASIS FOR GROUP EFFORT 


@ Selfishness is another aim of the Committee. Without this 
attitude the willingness to subordinate one’s personal 
advantage to the success of the group effort—little could be 
accomplished. The largest single project of last year’s pro- 
gram, the exhibition Art Education in Wartime, bore no other 
credit than that it was produced by the Committee and the 
Museum of Modern Art. Yet over fifty teachers contributed 
their time and skill in its production. Some gave their entire 
Christmas vacation and others countless evenings in making 
the exhibition up to their best standards. But time and effort 
were given to other projects also, some succeeded and some 
did not. A pamphlet Art Education, Weapon of Democracy, 
written in cooperation with the Art Department of the N.E.A. 
for publication by the Office of Education in Washington, did 
not materialize due to no fault of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee, however, was able to take this disappointment in its 
stride and make the best use of the effort. Material from 
the manuscript, for example, was used by Professor Arthur 
Young in his article in Teachers College Record, and by the 
OWI in a publication which is yet to appear. 

Last summer a group of Committee members contributed 
a large share of their time in helping produce nine exhibi- 
tions and six art sets for the U. S. O. Division of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. An account of this work appeared 
in the September issue of Design. 

The Committee’s record for its first year of life is satis- 
fying if not exceptional in many respects. The Writing and 
Publication Division produced numerous publications, 14 
articles in Design ang other magazines, 2 issues of the news- 
letter, Art in American [Education and Society, and three 
pamphlets. The Production Division produced ten exhibitions. 
The Administrative Divison, now called the Special Projects 
Division, organized the first course or Art Therapy Study 
Group in collaboration with the Ethical Culture Society which 
last summer was repeated by the Educational Program of the 
Museum of Modern Art. This Division also planned and car- 
ried out the exhibition of work of members at the A.C.A. 
Gallery in May which was called The Teacher-Artist and the 
Artist-Teacher. The Speakers Division organized talks for 
monthly meetings and for the first annual meeting held at 
the Museum of Modern Art. 


VVV 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE 


@ In addition to these group activities, initiated and directed 
by the Council, over a hundred individual projects were car- 
ried on by members in their various schools and communities 
under the direction of the Division Heads. Several of these 
were exhibited in the Museum’s Auditorium Gallery. Among 
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these were visual materials for correlating art in the New 
York State social studies program by Mabel Birckhead; Arts 
for Latin America, an exhibition for high schools, by Philip 
Stapp; Village Center for Art, a reorientation of an arts 
program for serving a community in war, by Ethel Beam 
and Julia Hamlin; and a Children’s and Community Art 
Instruction Program, by Marion Miller Johnson. 


VVV 

BOSTON SECTION FORMED 

@ During the year the first Local Section of the Committee 
was organized in the Boston area with Lawrence Kupferman 
as Chairman. This group held a large meeting at the time 
the Committee’s exhibition Art Education in Wartime was 
shown in Boston, and conducted art groups at Camp Devens 
during the spring and summer. 


VVV 

EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 

@ The fact that the Committee is dedicated to the needs of 
the common or “average” teacher in art education does not 
imply that it lacks leadership, but its leaders regard them- 
selves as common teachers and modestly offer their larger 
background for the benefit of those who are less experienced. 
The Committee could not have maintained its high standard 
without such distinguished and effective leaders as Arthur 
Young, Professor of Art at Teachers College; Edith Mitchell, 
Director of Art in Delaware; Harry Sternberg, Art Students 
League; Lawrence Kupferman, Massachusetts School of Art; 
Charles Cook, Fieldston School; Dorothy Wilkinson, Lincoln 
School; Ruth R. Herring, Framingham State Teachers Col- 


lege; Robert Iglehart; Vernon Clark; Belle Boas; Mervin 
Jules, and many others. Their efforts and the cooperation of 


the Educational Program of the Museum of Modern Art were 
responsible for the high standard of achievement and the 
extensive production of the Committee. 


VVV 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR 

@ Now we are on the threshold of a new year. We have 
already suffered losses—Bob Iglehart and Vernon Clark and 
many of our members have been called into the country’s 
service. The Council has had to reorganize its work because 
of changing personnel and frustration of some of our best 
efforts. But those who have gone have left their responsi- 
bilities and hopes in our trust. We must carry on for them 
as well as for ourselves. We look ahead to an even more 
ambitious and successful program than last year’s. We hope 
that those who find in the Committee the answer to their 
problem—a place to contribute their special ability—will not 
hesitate to do so. If this new venture is to become a real 
force in education, it must be nationwide, not localized—it 
must reach teachers near and far and leave something for 
each to ponder and work upon. 

As the war clouds break and we see the light coming 
through, as we see signs of life in the debris of war’s devas- 
tation, our hearts and hopes look ahead to a world where the 
creative thing will have a better chance of survival and 
growth. But the war is not won—even though peace beckons 
through the bright spots. Our crusade for art education must 
be a pragmatic endeavor to create a program for war and 
peace. 

A war program for art education must be one which aids 
the war, but at the same time nourishes the creative spirit 
and keeps art alive. Thus it means we must not sell art 
down the river today for temporary survival. Let us examine 
the things we do in the name of aiding the war effort. Let 
us not accept anything that will defile the child’s creative 
spirit. War courses such as Camouflage and Drafting are all 
fine—if they do not cripple the child’s creative power and 
dessicate his individual expression. Let us see that these 
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courses are really needed, that they are taught at the right 
age level, and that they are taught well. Let us encourage 
creative expression, let it be more creative and furnish greater 
opportunity for wider expression. If it means that one’ ° «+ 
fight for these things, let us take up the fight, for it is wor. y 
of a battle. 

Above all the Committee dedicates its second year to 
extending the satisfaction and function of art for the good 
of the common man. This means that art must be taught for 
the satisfaction of every child—not only the gifted—that the 
arts must be conceived broadly—from painting to machine 
art, photography, and city planning. It may require a vast 
job of extra education. The education of the administrator, 
the lay adult, the parent; the re-education of each of us. This 
is a great task to set before us, but we feel capable for we 
can do together what we cannot do individually. Together 
we are a vast workshop of technical skill, a university of 
knowledge of the function of creative power. Let us continue 
this crusade for the preservation of creative art as our new 
year’s task, for a peace based on the creativity of the com- 
mon man. It may seem a great task and responsibility to set 
for ourselves, but it is no greater than that which our boys 
set for themselves on the fields of Salamaua and Salerno— 
it is the price of freedom in our way of life. 


REALITIES CHALLENGE OUR ART EDUCATION 


The Council of the Eastern Arts Association met in New 
York City on the 22nd and 23rd of October for the consider- 
ation of several important problems. 


The need for aggressive and united action is more important 
and of greater importance that at any time for years! Hence, 
it was decided to hold our 34th Annual Convention in the 
spring of 1944! The Council Members voted with the under- 
standing that many difficulties may develop, but with faith 
and belief in the desires and willingness of our members to 
meet and surmount the challenge. 


Plans were immediately set in motion. Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City was chosen as the meeting place and 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 13, 14 and 15 selected 
as the time, (Easter is the 9th). Speakers and conferences 
will deal with “The Realities That Challenge the Future of 
Art Education,” which include the impact of international, 
national and community influences not only upon art educa- 
tion, but also upon the art teacher, the child and our entire 
social structure. 


It was decided to resume publication of a new BULLETIN. 
The first issue to appear in January. It will contain the report 
of a special investigation which may come to have serious 
import for every art teacher in America! This report prom- 
ises to be so extremely revealing that it is to serve as the 
basis for much of the Convention Program. The January issue 
will also contain professional news items, abstracts of recent 
publications, Convention news, and, “Opinions” and “Facts.” 
In connection with the last items—is it a fact, rumor, or 
opinion, that one of the large aircraft corporations is em- 
ploying 1000 artists for post war planning and what are the 
implications for art education? Of what significance is it to 
you that there are 3500 physicians in the United States who 
paint and have their own national publication named after 
the great physician-etcher Hayden, while the Art Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association usually numbers 
under 500? 


The March issue will contain the complete program of the 
Convention, The June issue will become our NEW Enlarged 
YEARBOOK with special features to be announced later, and 
in November will come another exciting BULLETIN. NEWS 
LETTERS will be sent to members at intervening times. 

Information may be had from the Secretary, Vincent A. 
Roy at 215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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THE 


By ELOISE ROORBACH 


Brookdale, California 


Because it is in quietness and solitude that talent develops 
into great art, because high purpose may not be distracted 
by trivial interruptions, two earnest craftsmen of interna- 
tional renown fled from their city workshops, a few years 
ago, to a remote fold of the Santa Cruz mountains, where 
they are now perfecting their art and workmanship. Beneath 
ancient and noble oak trees they have built a home and work- 
shop, made a garden, and are quietly creating immortal 
beauty with gold and silver, with enamels, wood and silk. 
They cut a lane from the Los Gatos highway, a lane that 
crosses a brook and climbs between manzanita bushes, mim- 
ulus and fern, a lane frequented mainly by crested quail and 
shy woodland creatures. At the top of the hill where oak 
trees spread out long arms and madrone trees hold orange 
berries up to the sky, is the house, haloed with a garden. 
Its name is “Cathedral Oaks.” The narrow lane is almost a 
secret trail, known only to their own kind, artists, craftsmen 
and understanding friends. In the garden wild and choice 
cultivated flowers flourish, for they are given the burning 
sun or dappled shade to their individvial liking. 


Their house built mostly by their own hands though modest 
on the outside is a rich treasure house within. For here are 
the treasures gathered in their student days, in Paris, Rome 
and other art centers of the world. Rare carved chairs 
recovered with needlepoint of their own making, table and 
walls notable because of the tapestries made by their own 
fingers, after patterns of their own designing. The tile of 
the fireplace, the cloisonne jewel chests holding rings and 
necklaces of gold, jeweled and shaped according to their own 
art, the rugs upon the floor, embossed leather of chair and 
stool testify to their skill, dexterity and great art. Their 
own art equals the treasures of the past in color, design and 
workmanship. 


These two craftsmen and renowned artists, George Denni- 
son and Frank Ingerson, met in Paris during their student 
days and formed a partnership. For years, since their arrival 
in California, they have made the things patrons asked them 
to make for their palacial homes all up and down the 
Pacific coast. They designed entire rooms, with rugs, tapes- 
tries, wall decorations, tiled floors, chairs, and either made 
each article themselves or supervised their making so each 
room was an individual creation, like no other to be found 
anywhere. In general, the color or period or type was asked 
for by the owner. Seldom were they allowed to carry out 
each detail exactly as their experience dictated. Though all 
this developed their workmanship, it did not give them the 
fullest completion of their art. Hence, the retirement to the 
solitude of the mountains. Now they work, as they desire, 
with no limitations from some patron, for some special room 
or wall. 


And like craftsmen of old, they are developing local talent. 
If they design a bit of needlepoint for a chair, they outline 
the pattern, start the color, then turn the slow finishing to 
some housewife in the neighborhood. The same thing is done 
with tapestries. Given a pattern, colors, full direction, neigh- 
boring craftsmen finish the weaving on looms set up in their 
own homes. Carved tables, chests and chairs, embossed 
leather and such articles are often completed by local men 
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and women trained and watched over by Mr. Dennison and 
Mr. Ingerson. Thus a community is springing up, with 
leisure and skill, a community of craftsmen and artists doing 
notable fine work. 


These two men are responsible for the Samarkand Hotel 
in Santa Barbara, both hotel and the exotic gardens as weil 
as every detail of furnishings. The place is justly renowned 
for its romantic beauty, its enchanting color of gardens and 
echoing rooms, its garden stairs, oval pool, exuberant blooms, 
quiet corners and extended views. 


Much of their present inspiration comes from flower and 
leaf in their garden, from fern and wild grass on their wild 
hillside, from avenues of trees, from birds, seed pods and 
cloud shadows. On a studio table stands an echeveria of 
copper, enameled so faithfully from the original found beside 
a road, that it is difficult to believe it is not sentient. Other 
succulents that once stood beside a rock near a trail, have 
been reproduced with such fidelity to nature, that one expects 
them to sway with the winds that blow through the windows. 
A life sized magnolia blossom, its wondrous white flushed 
with that indescribable bloom found only on a newly opened 
flower, apparently floats upon the surface of a large shallow 
dish, a magnificent table decoration indeed. Water lillies rest 
with natural grace upon a gold-mirror pool, besides quartz 
crystals, with such life-like perfection, that one might be 
excused for believing they had opened to the sun that very 
morning. But they are all of copper, each leaf modeled 
accurately and enameled patiently. To catch the character 
of flower, tree, person, requires devotion to truth, sympathy 
and trained fingers. La Farge says “In every great artist is 
a humble workman who knows his trade and likes it.” These 
men are artists, they know the subtleties of their trade and 
work with joy, unhurried, because they love to see beauty 
spring into life beneath their fingers. 


Work of heroic size also grows beneath their fingers. In 
the Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco is an Ark of the Cove- 
nant. It stands almost ten feet high, is four feet wide and 
three feet deep and every inch of it is enameled with some 
Hebraic sign, so that it not only glows with color but is a 
repository of Jewish religious history, each symbol having 
developed from long years of devotion and science. A wor- 
shipper of this Temple commissioned these two artists to 
make them a perfect thing, no limitation asked of them in 
time or expense. It was to be a gift and therefore perfect. 
For fourteen months these men steeped themselves in Hebraic 
history and symbolism, visiting every synagog of note, finally 
making a model of wood so that proportions might be studied, 
criticized or found good. In order to achieve a perfect piece 
of casting, for foundation was to be of bronze, they went to 
England where they could work uninterrupted and where 
lived a craftsman who could cast bronze with more perfect 
texture than could be found in this country. This man allows 
the bronze to trickle through a cone of coke before it reaches 
the mold, which purifies it and brings out so rich a deep 
toned golden color, that there was no need to coat it with 
gold, as was their first intention. This deep undertone con- 
tributes to the opulent and lustrous glow, is better than a 
lifeless coat of gold and the enamels find the ideal foil for 
their colors. When the doors are opened the interior shim- 
mers, as though lighted in some miraculous way. No lamp is 
needed to make it seem a holy thing. Pure design and sig- 
nificant color lift it above the commonplace. Rare indeed are 
such craftsmen found in modern days. Their work will endure 
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with the best of the old masters, as significant, as dextrously 
made and as beautiful. 


A description of all the types of work they do would read 
all too much like a catalogue. Yet the jewel chests, the carved 
and cloisonne gems within them, are specially noteworthy. For 
instance, one large jewel chest, just completed, has a founda- 
tion of wood, is covered with Genoese velvet, covered again 
with pierced lead, with flowers and leaves jeweled and enam- 


eled upon it. The interior is minutely and exquisitely finished. . 


Another coffer is like a relic of olden days, for on its lid is 
a court lady attended by two pages, one with a falcon, 
another with a deer. Round the sides runs a design of white 
rabbits and doves, flowers and trees. The white of flowing 
draperies, bird and beast displays that subtle patine gener- 
ally gained only by Time. In spirit, design and workmanship, 
it seemed to have been made in the days when the guilds 
were in highest power. 


There are chests of needlepoint, portfolios of metal, 
enriched with cameos of carved enamels. The carved enamels 
of bird, flower or mythological figure, are used as settings 
for rings, pendants for necklaces, insets for boxes, chests or 
portfolios. I noted one with a white background which they 
told me was gained by use of seven tones of white, set 
together much as an artist sets one tone near another, for 
rich texture and vibrancy, so that when the enamel was 
baked, the background had a quality that a single applica- 
tion of one tone of white, could never have given. 


Upon the walls were panels of gesso, made from a 15th 
century formula, the foundation of which was made by boil- 
ing parchment cut into bits. This makes a non-crackable 
gesso. Chairs of calf in natural tone, with design tooled, 
embossed, covered with gold and silver leaf, transparent color 
overlaid; chair covers of needlepoint; chairs carved or restored 
skillfully give some idea of the versatility and genius of 
these craftsmen. 


Great chests over-flowing with skeins of wool brought from 
abroad, cromatic scales of red, rusts, coppers and all needed 
shades, give delight to the eye even before they are wrought 
into tapestries. Bouquets of seed-pod and grasses from the 
hills, Ming vases, specially lovely pieces of quartz, old paint- 
ings and brocades, catch the eye of even an untrained visitor. 
Such objects of exceptional beauty, keep the observer tuned 
to rare perfection. Nothing cheap, imperfect, or common- 
place is allowed within their doors. They believed that artists 
should be completely resourceful, masters of ancient secrets 
and that a mind trained to sensitive design, should be com- 
panioned with hands dextrous enough to carry on the inven- 
tions of the mind. They believe also that California is des- 
tined to be a great cultural and artistic center, for its wealth 
of natural beauty, its calm eveness of climate, conduce to 
peaceful hours of work. There are many sites where home 
and workshop may be combined happily. 


Lin Yutang says “We require that all art must have char- 
acter, and character is nothing but what the work of art sug- 
gests or reveals concerning the artists personality or soul or 
heart, or as the Chinese put it ‘breast.’ Without that character 
or personality, a work of art is dead and no amount of vir- 
tuosity or mere perfection of technique can save it from 
lifelessness or lack of vitality. Without that highly individual 
thing called personality, beauty itself becomes banal. *** An 
artist with a grand personality produces grand art: a senti- 
mental artist produces sentimental art, a voluptuous artist 
produces voluptuous art and an artist of delicacy produces 
delicate art. *** The mean-hearted artist cannot produce a 
great painting and a big-hearted artist cannot produce a 
mean picture, even if his life were at stake.” 


The very fact that these two craftsmen longed for the soli- 
tude of mountains, the companionship of noble trees, shows 
through every detail of their work. 
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CARVING FROM SCRAPS 


By LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 


Do you remember a story by Guy De Maupassant, the cre- 
ator of the modern short story, in which an economical habit 
of collecting odds and ends of things brought a simple peas- 
ant endless grief? A similarity to this situation exists today 
in the eccentricities of many individuals, specifically of Mr. 
Thomas Small, Newark, New Jersey. Just as the fictitious 
peasant saw a probable use for discarded material, Mr. Small 
was continually hoarding small objects such as stones, sticks, 
etc. which other people considered of no value. His friends 
would laugh and joke saying, “The habit wili lead to no good.” 


In time these pessimists might have convinced this crafts- 
man that his actions were foolish and pointless, but listening 
to a Tony Wons radio program several years ago, he gained 
a real inspiration to make use of his growing collection of 
trifles. This inspiration came in the form of a philosophy 
which stressed the need of a firm will to put one’s ideas into 
a tangible form. It might be called a faith in oneself and 
in one’s visions. The point was emphasized by citing three 
types of individuals; the optimist, who is always going to act 
but is so busy talking and day-dreaming about what can be 
done that he never does the job, the pessimist, who defeats 
himself and never puts an idea into form; and the go-getter, 
who lets no inspiration pass without discovering its worth. 


With the realization that the direction of living was his 
alone, he resolved to prove that his growing assortment of 
odds and ends could be of use. With pieces of a cigar box, 
lollipop or pop sicle sticks, glue, and brads, he fashioned a 
miniature chair. When the work was completed he appraised 
the outcome and decided there was a great need for improve- 
ment. As a result his second chair showed the value of study; 
was more finely proportioned and more carefully wrought 
than the first attempt. With a sense of achievement and 
growing confidence in himself, his efforts were expanded and 
soon complete sets of furniture were carved to a smaller 
scale. As his handicraft progressed, his sensitivity grew 
and he finally attained a high standard of workmanship and 
of design. Perhaps his most noteworthy attainment in minia- 
ture woodcarving is the smallest playable violin in the world. 
This is of cedar 214” long, 1” wide, and 1%” thick. 

Mr. Small not only utilizes small scraps of wood, but also 
fruit pits of all kinds, whether they are apricot, cherry, prune, 
date pits, etc., they all find a place in his assortment of work- 
ing material. A study of the stones reveals an interesting 
variation of shapes, sizes, textures, and tones. Imagine, if 
you will, tiny wooden shoes carved from cherry pits or an 
intricate stage coach so small that it will pass through an 
ordinary finger ring. From date pits are carved miniature 
sets of spoons, forks, and knives with removable handles. 

Of special interest is a collection of airplanes from the 
first Wright Brothers model to the present design. In a 
small fruit stone which forms the body of the airplane is 
found minute cabin equipment such as chairs, etc. 

The tools employed in all of the carvings total approxi- 
mately ten pieces. This equipment includes an assortment of 
files, a divider, hand drills, a hammer, and a jeweler’s saw. 

A conversation with Mr. Small reveals the spirit of an 
artist. His objects are either creative designs or a personal 
conception of subjects previously seen. It is readily appre- 
ciated that the work requires infinite patience, a keen eye- 
sight, and dexterity of fingers. To gauge the time element 
involved, it is sufficient to say that the greater part of eleven 
days was spent in carving the miniature stage coach. 

So great was the pleasure derived from his hobby, that he 
felt others might profit by his experience and gain enjoyment 
from a like activity. As a result, he has donated much time 
and energy teaching church groups and clubs. 

Unlike the character of Guy De Maupassant’s story, 
Thomas Small has overcome the ridicule of his friends, 
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You 


We assume our readers need all the help they can get and that 
anything in the way of new ideas, materials and devices are all 
extremely valuable. This department is anxious to offer several 
useful “leads” that teachers and students who read the magazine 
may be kept informed of recent developments in the field of Art. 


@ An exhibition of WAR POSTERS TODAY, which is being 
circulated throughout the country by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, opened at Art Center Chicago recently. This 
collection of posters from the United Nations of World War 
II includes typical examples of poster work from Russia, 
China, the Netherlands, England, Canada, Australia, India, 
Spain and the United States. The exhibition is devised to 
afford comparisons not only between work from different 
countries but also between different technical media (pho- 
tography, typography, etc.) and modes of expression (car- 
toon, magazine illustration, etc.). 

During wartime the poster plays one of the most important 
roles in government “advertising” because its message is 
simple and immediate. Its propaganda value can be very 
great if the posters are placed properly and repeated over 
and over. War posters should therefore be stimulating, seri- 
ous and well designed. 

England has produced a tremendous number of posters, the 
majority of which are straightforward and clear. They range 
from literal realism to abstract design. These posters cover a 
vast number of subjects and include few really poor designs 
for England’s Ministry of Information has tried to maintain 
poster standards set by such men as McKnight Kauffer before 
the outbreak of war. 

Most of the Russian posters deal directly with the enemy 
and are expressed in terms of caricature and cartoon. The 
Spanish Civil War produced the most moving and effective 
posters of the entire struggle against the Axis. These posters 
exemplify the value of startling design and expert use of color 
to underline and strengthen the reality and importance of the 
message. 

American posters have so far followed, for the most part, 
a pre-war commercial formula, of slick layouts, weak drawing, 
inferior photography and “corny” slogans resulting in gen- 
eral inappropriateness to the war effort. 

Posters form an important part of war propaganda. Our 
artists should be encouraged to use their skill and talent as 
an effective weapon of war. With the exhibition there is a 
ballot box where all- spectators are invited to register their 
approval or disapproval of the posters. 


@ That there is need for preparing designers with creative 
ability to meet the demands of many new products is growing 
in importance every day. The world of things about us will 
include countless new materials. 

The post-war home will have window screens made from 
coke, limestone and salt, and so rustproof and flexible that 
they may be left in place throughout the year and rolled up 
like a roller shade, L. H. Chenoweth of the B. F. Goodrich 
company told a meeting of department store and retail execu- 
tives of Chicago recently. 


These new screens, made possible by the properties of the 
company’s polyvinyl resin synthetic known as “koroseal,” 
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not only will outwear the conventional wire screen but will 
provide decorative innovations as well, Chenoweth said. He 
explained that they’d be available in almost any tint to match 
the housewife’s decorating scheme, or in an almost trans- 
parent finish. 


Many other innovations will be available to the homemaker 
after the war. “These include bendable and ‘expandable’ water 
pipes for permanent home installation,” he said; “coated wall 
paper from which fingerprints and grease marks can be 
removed with a damp cloth; garden hose which will be one- 
third lighter than top grade rubber hose yet will last as long 
or longer; and outdoor furniture seats and backs of woven 
koroseal strands which will be impervious to sun and weather.” 


A number of unique and indispensable roles that this 
“plasticized polyvinyl chloride,” derived from coke, limestone 
and salt, has played in the war were related. “More than 90 
per cent of all production has been allocated to direct mili- 
tary uses,” he said. 


Koroseal is being used by the armed forces as sheathing 
for wire and cable installations, largely on shipboard; coat- 
ing and treating for waterproof clothing; material as sponge 
for cushioning tank interiors as well as many other items. 


@ Sponsored jointly by the Atlanta Journal and the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, a large mural is being done in fresco in the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism by the celebrated 
artist, Jean Charlot. 


This particular mural will be in the long first-floor corridor 
of the journalist wing of the Commerce-Journalism Building 
and is the fourth mural in this school. The others have been 
done by Miss Edith Hodgson, daughter of Professor Hugh 
Hodgson, of the Fine Arts Division of the University; Mrs. 
Dorothy Douglas Green, Hope Hull, Alabama; and Mr. J. C. 
Vinson, art teacher in the Athens High School. 


Mr. Charlot, now an American citizen, has been identified 
with distinguished Mexican art, where his family has been 
established for more than 100 years. He has done frescos for 
the Mexican government and archaeological work for the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington in Chichen Itza, Yucatan, 
Mecio. He has done a number of murals in this country, one 
of which is above the main entrance to the University’s Fine 
Arts Auditorium. He has illustrated more than twenty books, 
including many expensive fine editions. His pictures and 
prints are in collections of the Metropol'tan Museum and 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City and the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Charlot is also a writer of distinction, having had a 
number of articles in the American Scholar, published by 
Phi Beta Kappa; American Magazine of Art, Commonweal, 
and Nation, and has been a teacher or lecturer on art at the 
Art Student League, New York, Disney Studios, Hollywood, 
Brooklyn Institute of Music and Science, University of Iowa, 
and Columbia University. He is now “artist-in-residence” at 
the University of Georgia, having originally been sent here 
by one of the educational foundations. 


As a theme for the School of Journalism mural, Mr. Char- 
lot has chosen the origin of reporting. One panel will depict 
Emperor Montezuma, borne aloft by his servants as he re- 
ceives news of the landing of Cortes. Newspaper reporters 
are represented as local Indians who sketched the Spanish 
armor, weapons, and the strange animals which Cortes’s gold- 
seeking adventurers brought to the new world—horses. The 
second panel will show paratroopers landing in Sicily and 
along with them the reporters of modern times. Over the 
small doors at each end of the long hallway will be figures 
in bas-relief, and over the large central door leading to the 
Journalism Reading Room will be a symbolic interpretation 
of freedom of the press. 

Mr. Charlot and some of his advanced art students are now 
in the process of making the preliminary sketches on the wall. 
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By ALBERT CHRIST-JANER 


Head Art Department 
Michigan State College 


Doris Lee, Arnold Blanch and John de Martelly are the new 
members of the staff of the Department of Art, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 


This is good news, and it’s exciting. 


But you may ask the question, “Why this strong accent 
upon Art at this time? How does this contribute to the war 
effort ?” 


According to the statement of the committee appointed by 
the United States Office of Education to report on the place 
of the Fine Arts in the college curriculum at this time of 
war, “A nation at war presupposes a nation at peace, grant- 
ing, of course, the total and finally successful effort of a 
people to achieve victory. Yet if certain liberties which are 
temporarily sacrificed in order to achieve this victory are not 
to be lost forever, contact with the basic principles of indi- 
vidual freedom and individual responsibility must be main- 
tained. ... “It may be said that in wartime one of the most 
significant contributions of the arts is that of sustaining the 
human spirit in the presence of a great human tragedy.” 


Michigan State College enrolled over 2,400 women this fall, 
the largest number of women students ever registered in the 
college for Fall term. Many of these students will want to 
study music, literature, languages, fine arts ... as well as 
chemistry, physics and Red Cross techincs. The reputation 
of Michigan State College’s service to the Army Air Corps 
has been widely spréad. The College will continue to improve 
this educational program for the armed forces. At the same 
time, according to President John Hannah, there will be new 
efforts made to add to the quality of the Liberal Arts studies. 


“We strive for excellence in our service to the community, 
to the nation. The College aims to excel in the grave task 
of giving superb technical equipment to the soldiers who are 
sent to us for training. With equal force we attempt to fur- 
nish added incentive to those students who work in those of 
study so rightly revered by Thomas Jefferson, “the Liberal 
Arts,” Mr. Hannah commented when the Department of Art 
was augmented by these artists of international fame. 


Ask the soldier, “What do you want your community to be 
like when you return to it?” and he’ll give you the answer, 
“To please me, my home-town should be about what it was 
when I left—only more so!” This is borne out, too, in the 
recent Gallup Poll which indicated that most Americans are 
eager to have and to increase much of that good life which 
was theirs when the great war demands did not drain off 
their full energies. 


The Liberal Arts programs which have been advanced by 
all our American colleges and universities since the last World 
War gave a good deal of the character to our national life. 
These programs must be continued, improved, as long as 
we have the power to do so. 


Michigan State College feels glad to be able to offer such 
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instruction to students as that which can be given by Blanch, 
Lee and de Martelly. Experienced teachers, as well as paint- 
ers of established reputations, these artists will exert a real 
and measurable influence upon students who attend the col- 
lege. 


Arnold Blanch, formerly a teacher at the Art Students’ 
League, New York, is one of America’s outstanding painters. 
Winner of the Harris Medal, Art Institute of Chicago, of a 
prize at the Pittsburgh International, the Bremer Prize at 
the San Francisco Academy of Art, and many other awards, 
Blanch has been a prominent figure amongst the leading 
artists since 1930. 


Blanch was born in Minnesota, was trained at the Minne- 
apolis Art Institute with his class-mates, Adolph Dehn, Wanda 
Gag, and other well known artists. 


“My aunt was a drawing teacher and my mother painted 
china,” says Blanch, “but I shall have to admit that my best 
instruction came from the great Boardman Robinson.” Rob- 
inson, by the way, did the head of Lincoln which you may 
have seen on so many posters recently. 


Doris Lee, whose painting of Thanksgiving Dinner created 
such a tempest in a teapot when it won the Logan Award at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, comes from Illinois. Her present 
studio is at Woodstock, New York. Miss Lee’s Country Wed- 
ding has been widely reproduced in various magazines 
recently. There is a subtle humor, a broad and human feel 
for life, in Miss Lee’s work which makes it popular among 
people in general. Her masterful technic makes the critics 
acclaim her. 


Just recently John de Martelly had the nation’s eyes turn 
upon him for his excellent painting, Niagara Falls, which is 
now in the collection of the Niagara Alkali Company. This 
painting won an award at the Art Director’s Show, adding 
another feather to de Martelly’s cap. The cap looks quite 
colorful now, for he has received prizes in exhibitions for the 
past ten years. De Martelly’s lithographs are collector’s 
items, of course. His Blue Valley Fox Hunt is a rare print, 
prized by many museums and galleries. 


Michigan State College is happy, too, to have welcomed to 
the staff of the Department of Art such fine artists as Charles 
Pollock, well known in Detroit for his expert management of 
the Mural and Graphic Sections of the W.P.A., and Leonard 
Jungwirth, creator of the familiar statue, Father Gabriel 
Richard, a monument of which Detroit is rightly proud. 


Albert Christ-Janer, author of George Caleb Bingham of 
Missouri, and painter, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment. He was formerly at Stephens College, in Columbia, 
Missouri. 


J. J. Garrison, whose chapters in the much used text book, 
Art in the Western World, are superlative, is another distin- 
guished member of the College staff whose work has been 
recommended by many students of this Art Department. 
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Art Education in Baltimore 


(Continued from page 3) 


integrated program of studies there 
can no longer be any doubt. The pres- 
ent trend in art education is toward 
providing an area of the curriculum 
which aims particularly to help boys 
and girls to adjust themselves to their 
environment, through motivating their 
interests and through clarifying and 
organizing their thinking. The art ed- 
ucation program of the future will un- 
doubtedly be one in which the entire 
school curriculum will have grown out 
of the philosophy which maintains that 
art is experience, that education in art 
should be approached from the prag- 
matic point of view. The art education 
of the future should function in demo- 
cratic living as an integrating force; 
it should motivate interests and clarify 
and organize ‘thinking in whatever 
pursuit the student may choose to en- 
gage; it should help him to lead a nor- 
mal and effective life. Art, as an area 
of the school curriculum, will receive 
fuller recognition in the future than 
it has in the past because of its more 
generous contribution to democratic liv- 
ing. The art education of the future 
will afford experiences that will help 
the child to grow in awareness of his 
environment, in his ability to use design 
in modifying his surroundings and con- 
trolling himself, in his power to mold 
his life aesthetically. 


Some criteria for judging the effect- 
iveness of the art education program 
in a particular educational organiza- 
tion include the following: interest in 
the head of the institution in promoting 
art; adequacy of philosophy underlying 
the program; provision for material 
needs; integration of art and other cur- 
riculum areas; diversity of integration 
or the number of curriculum areas in- 
volved; educational value of the activi- 
ties undertaken by the pupils; character 
and quantity of information experience 
provided; variety and educational possi- 
bilities of the mediums used; balance 
between two- and_ three-dimensional 
art products; evaluation of pupils’ work; 
adequacy of rooms and equipment; 
maintenance of rooms and equipment. 
It is hoped that these criteria, applied 
to Baltimore’s total art education pro- 
gram will reveal the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program, to the end 
that all moneys invested in its improve- 
ment and expansion may be used to the 
best possible advantage. 


The Carnegie Grants for Art. Of the 
$36,000.00 contained in the grant re- 
ceived by the Baltimore Department of 
Education from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York on November 18, 1941, 
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for expenditure “during the next three 
years,” the sum of $15,500.00 was avail- 
able, according to plan, during the 
school year 1942-1943 for the purposes 
specified: (1) art scholarships at the 


‘Maryland Institute for pupils in the 


Baltimore public schools, $2,500.00; (2) 
establishment of a four-year Art Cur- 
riculum in the_ secondary schools, 
$5,000.00; (3) special art equipment and 
supplies that cannot be _ furnished 
through municipal sources, $5,000.00; 
(4) the establishment of a School Mu- 
seum, $3,000.00. These funds should 
enable the Department of Education to 
enrich its established art program and 
to inaugurate and develop a new sec- 
ondary-school Art Curriculum. 

The money allocated for scholarships 
remains constant throughout the three- 
year period as does that for equipment 
and supplies, while the allocation for 
the Art Curriculum is shown to de- 
crease. It will be recognized that this 
will necessitate a gradual assumption 
of financial responsibility by the City 
of Baltimore to provide materials and 
supplies needed unless additional funds 
are to be especially provided for this 
purpose after the year 1945. 


Art School Scholarships. The Car- 
negie scholarship grant makes it possi- 
ble for boys and girls from the public 
schools to pursue courses in design, il- 
lustration, freehand drawing, costume 
design, commercial art, clay modeling 
and other subjects, offered at the Mary- 
land Institute located in Baltimore. 
Children from the first eight grades 
are assigned to the Institute’s Saturday 
School and the others to its Preparatory 
School, while special provision is made 
for colored children at the Booker T. 
Washington Junior High School. The 
Saturday School class meets each Sat- 
urday forenoon regularly throughout 
the year, the period being three hours 
in length; the Preparatory School meets 
on one afternoon each week, as well as 
on Saturday morning, the length of pe- 
riod being two hours and three hours, 
respectively. Tuition charged for be- 
ginning students is $15.00 a year; tui- 
tion for students whose scholarships 
are renewed is $25.00 a year. Thesc 
latter students are admitted to the 
classes taught by experienced artists. 


Since it is advisable to select for 
these scholarships students having the 
greatest promise in art, the Director of 
Art Education has secured the cooper- 
ation of the Division of Aptitude Test- 
ing in making the selection. A special 
battery of tests, designed jointly by 
the divisions of art and drawing, is 
administered to the children reported 
by the school principals as most prom- 
ising and deserving of encouragement. 
In nominating these candidates the 


principals of elementary schools con- 
sult the assistant supervisors of art 
education; in the junior and _ senior 
high schools, the art teachers. The can- 
didates are recommended on the basis 
of their (1) ability to appreciate art 
products, (2) ability to produce art (3) 
general school record, (4) intelligence, 
and (5) inability to pay tuition. The 
scholarships are assigned to applicants 
in order of rank as determined by the 
school record and test score. 


The New Art Curriculum. Students 
with interest and potential ability in 
art who desire to make an art vocation 
their life work are encouraged by their 
art teachers, counselors, and_ school 
principals to enter the four-year Art 
Curriculum. The center designated for 
Art Curriculum students in the ninth 
grade is the Clifton Park Junior High 
School located at Harford Road near 
25th Street. The centers for grades ten 
and eleven are the Eastern High School, 
for girls, and the Baltimore City Col- 
lege, for boys. The center for colored 
students is the Douglass High School. 
The Art Curriculum graduate is admit- 
ted to both college and art ‘school, it 
being understood, of course, that the 
student’s grades in the various subjects 
presented for entrance are suffciently 
high. Boys and girls enrolled in the 
Art Curriculum offered in the second- 
ary schools of Baltimore are privileged 
to participate in school activities di- 
rected by ten art instructors who are 
employed full-time by the Department 
of Education, teachers whose major art 
interests are in the fields they teach 
under the unusually favorable condi- 
tions made possible by the Carnegie 
grant. Consequently, all of the money 
available for inaugurating and carrying 
on the Art Curriculum is spent for ar- 
ticles of equipment and for supplies, 
and not for the payment of teachers 
salaries. The success attained in devel- 
oping the Art Curriculum to date is due 
in no small measure to the character 
and educational background of these 
teachers whose task it is to plan and 
carry on the instruction. Such pro- 
fessional qualities as attitude, outlook, 
many-sided interest and sympathy for 
the aspirations and problems of the 
talented student are extremely impor- 
tant here. The successful Art Curric- 
ulum teacher must be, in a peculiar 
sense, a creative teacher, a combina- 
tion of artist, psychologist, and edu- 
cator. 


Examination of the statistics on file 
at the Division of Art Education re- 
veals a number of significant facts, ail 
of which taken together may help to 
give a sort of composite picture of the 
first group of students to enter the 
new Art Curriculum. The intelligence 
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ot these children was found to be well 


above the average. Drawing is the 
most popular hobby of these children, 
although it is followed closely by col- 
lecting, reading, sports and modeling, 
in the order named; art is their favorite 
school subject. Twenty-two of them 
look forward to following commercial 
art as a vocation; ten to costume de- 
sign, and nine to art teaching. Other 
less popular choices were illustration, 
portrait painting, cartooning, interior 
decoration, architecture. 

Available facts would seem to indi- 
cate that the majority of students who 
enrolled in the new Ari Curriculum 
chose to enter it because they liked ar. 
and were interested in it since they are 
successful in the art courses offered i: 
school, because ihey look forward to 
pursuing the study further in art schoo: 
or college, and because they hope ulti- 
mately to make it their life’s work. 


With the funds at our disposal, it 
has been possible for the Department 
of Education to provide the initial 
equipment and supplies necessary to 
establish the General Art course in two 
art rooms at the Clifton Park Junio. 
High School and at the Douglass High 
School; to equip one room each for 
painting, commercial art, and sculpture 
at Eastern High School, and rooms for 
industrial art, architecture, and theatre 
art at the Baltimore City College. The 
equipment purchased to date has in- 
cluded such items as shelving, special 
furniture, kilns, display boards, silk- 
screen frames, and air-brush equip- 
ment as well as color prints, books and 
magazine subscriptions. The funds re- 
maining will be used to complete the 
equipment and to provide supplies. 

The success of the art program in any 
school or grade is, of course, dependent 
on the ability of those in charge to 
make provision in the course of study 
for the conducting of experiences of 
maximal educational worth. The in- 
structors immediately concerned in de- 
veloping the Art Curriculum have had 
uppermost in mind at all times the 
needs of the boys and girls in their 
classes. They have carefully consid- 
ered the everyday art experiences that 
these children engage in at home, at 
school, and in the community. The 
course of study, a joint product of 
teacher and pupil is, therefore, largely 
a record of procedures, its purpose to 
help the teacher and the pupil to avoid 
unnecessary mistakes, thus enabling the 
teacher ever to improve the quality of 
instruction offered. 

The Art Curriculum teachers realize 
that in order to be of educational worth, 
ideas should be the result of activities. 
This philosophy has, therefore, been 
fully embodied in the course of study. 
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They believe that it is the activity pri- 
marily that causes the student to grow 
in his power to use materials to meet 
individual and social needs, and in his 
appreciation of how the artist has used 
materials to meet needs. 
strive, therefore, to guide the mind 
rather than the hand of their pupils. 
Information imparted must be useful; it 
must make a difference in behavior of 
the pupil, and not become a substitute 
for activities. 

The Art Curriculum program of the 
Baltimore public schools recognizes in- 
dividual differences among the children 
enrolled and it aims to secure the res- 
ponse and interest of all. It encourages 
an interchange of ideas and the expres- 
sion of individual ideas and opinions, 
aiming ever to arouse thought processes 
through the solving of intellectual prob- 
lems as they arise. It fosters the de- 
velopment of taste through encouraging 
situations where choice and discrimin- 
ation must be exercised. It aims to 
bring about self-controlled activity by 
encouraging experiences that culmin- 
ate not only in emotional release but 
aiso in a genuine product. 

The Art Curriculum student pursues 
art as a major subject six periods a 
week in the ninth year, and ten periods 
a week in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth years. In addition to the reg- 
ular academic subjects, the curriculum 
inciudes the following courses, the suc- 
cessful passing of which are required 
for graduation from high school: Gen- 
eral Art—educational and vocationa. 
tryout course, embracing a variety o. 
aris and numerous art mediums; Paint- 
ing—pencil and charcoal, pen and ink, 
water color and oil paintings, etchings, 
book illustrations; Industrial Arit— 
handcraft and machine fabrication, 
textiles, ceramics, furniture, costume 
and other branches; Commercial Art— 
advertising art, display, poster, com- 
mercial illustration, photography, show- 
card writing, sign painting, color re- 
productions; Sculpture—modeling in 
clay, casting in plaster and cement, 
wood carving, stone carving, casting in 
metal; Architecture—community and 
home planning, interior decoration, 
landscape architecture, drawing and 
design, art in architecture; Theater Art 
—contribution of art to stage produc- 
tions. Use of experiences gained in the 
preceding art courses: stagecrafts, light- 
ing, scenic design, movie sets and cyc- 
loramas. 

The outline for General Art, offered 
in the ninth grade, includes units on 
cartooning, graphic arts, crafts, arch- 
itecture, and art and the war. Afier 
a discussion of art in general, it was 
found that all but three pupils wanted 
to learn something about cartooning. 


Teachers 


Some of the children later brought to 
class many pages of copied work, which 
tended to make them timid and dissat- 
isfied with their own efforts. A car- 
toon contest, which the group then 
planned and sponsored, renewed their 
confidence and helped them to “strike 
out a hit” for themselves. Discussions 
and reports were handled informally, 
no student being given an assignment 
by the teacher, but some of the pupils 
soon saw the need of further study and 
so brought in clippings, pictures and 
books; all were encouraged to sketch 
everybody and everything. From 15 
to 20 minutes each day were usually 
given to discussion, planning, evaluat- 
ing or demonstrating of “how to do” by 
the teacher and pupils. At differen. 
times chapters in Adventuring in Art 
by Lee relating to the problems at hand 
were read and discussed during class 
time. 


The training for talented pupils to 
become members of the professional 
art group is based on the vocational 
objectives of art education with special 
attention given to the aspects of con- 
temporary life. Creative expression of 
ideas is stressed, help being given by 
the teacher only where needed. Some 
of each class period is taken for drill 
in needed technical skills. Design 
principles, such as rhythm and _ bal- 
ance, enter the problem for discus- 
sion as needed. Proportion is also care- 
fully considered. Evidences of superior 
art quality, with individuality of ex- 
pression in conformity with the pupil’s 
own character, is worked for. Expan- 
sion of the pupil’s personality is sought. 
Brief notes are copied from the black- 
board as the pupil enters the class- 
room. The use of manuscript writing 
in the keeping of notebooks is encour- 
aged. Each student keeps a continuing 
list of the books on hand in the class- 
room, for outside reading. Pupils are 
provided with a rich program of par- 
ticipation in appreciative art, not only 
in classroom but also through visits 
made after school hours to the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, the Walters Art 
Gallery, and the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary. Such experiences help to link 
the art of the past with that of the 
present. 

The course in Painting, offered in 
the tenth grade, includes experiences 
in drawing and composition in black 
and white and in full color. It aims to 
maintain a balance between theory and 
practice, and to foster individual ob- 
servation and initiative. Considerable 
work outside of the classroom is re- 
quired. This consists of assignments 
in sketching and painting at home, and 
in reference work at the library and 
museum. A notebook, reports, home- 
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work, and class folio of work are re- 
quired, and term’s grade based on the 
meeting of these requirements. The 
passing of a formal final examination 
for credit in the curse is not required. 
The “continuity” element forms another 
criterium for evaluation. Students con- 
tinue their painting in the Monday 
afternoon “Art Workshop” which af- 
fords additional opportunities for ex- 
perience. The workshop is open to all 
students. Here they are put entirely 
on their own. The students are im- 
bued with the aim that they should 
continue to seek further guidance in 
the field wherever it may be available. 


Extensive use is made of color prints 
and lantern slides in developing appre- 
ciation and techniques in painting, and 
the student is also encouraged to use 
mounted materials and books contained 
in Carregie Art Teaching Set available 
in the Baltimore City College library 
Extensive use is made of art publica- 
tions. These serve to keep the student 
in touch with what is going on in the 
art world at the moment. 


The course in Industrial Art, also of. 
fered in the tenth grade, aims to pre- 
sent design from the viewpoint of in- 
dustry, with special emphasis placed on 
one’s ability to analyze intelligently 
manufactured articles of everyday use. 
Industrial design is concerned with ob- 
jects in three dimensions, its purpose 
being to catch the eye by enhancing 
the beauty of products. Another pur- 
pose is adaptation to purpose and func- 
tion, through increasing convenience. 
Industrial design sells products. Con- 
sumer psychology, as well as aesthetic 
appeal, is stressed throughout this 
course which aims to give pupils a 
notion of how to design and execute 
various industrial objects, to give some 
conception of the scope and difficulties 
confronting the industrial designer, 
such as procedures to be followed in 
securing a position; what fee to expect 
for work rendered; how to approach 
business executives and engineers; how 
to understand the industrial designer’s 
job; how to design in three dimensions; 
how to gather and organize industrial 
data; how to present designs in an effec- 
tive manner to clients; and how to pro- 
tect designs by patent. The course also 
aims to inspire some pupils to enter in- 
dustrial design as a vocation. Upon 
completion of it, the pupil should be 
able to give intelligent reasons for lik- 
ing or disliking certain manufactured 
objects, basing his decision on all of the 
various factors contributing to their art 
merit and utility; he should be pre- 
pared to buy economically for his own 
needs, objects possessing utilitarian ex- 
cellence combined with aesthetic value 
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as indicated by such qualities as good 
proportion, color, texture, and finish. 


As a simple, yet complete, guide the 
student of Sculpture, which is offered 
in the eleventh grade, finds valuable 
help in the textbook, Techniques of 
Sculpture, by Harris and Piccoli. This 
book leads him by an easy method of 
creative approach, to solve his own 
individual problems. Specific direction 
is given him in this textbook, both from 
the technical and from the aesthetic 
point of view. Each illustration stresses 
some particular feature of design and 
at the same time encourages the stu- 
dent to proceed with his creative work. 


Sight-seeing tours to points of sculp- 
tural interest are planned.The two books 
by Rusk, William Henry Rinehart and 
Baltimore and Its Monuments, have 
stimulated the interest of the students 
in the outstanding examples of sculp- 
ture in Baltimore. Examples from the 
text as well as supplementary material 
from the Carnegie Art Teaching Set 
in the Baltimore City College library 
are used to point out the compactness 
of the sculptural mass. Design is stud- 
ied especially in relation to the me- 
dium used and the balance and move- 
ment involved. Further clarification is 
given to the appreciation of good 
sculpture in Malvina Hoffman’s book, 
Sculpture Inside and Out. Here ihe 
student not only learns of the basic 
principles involved in sculpture but 
also finds a study of methods and the 
materials available and appropriate. 


One of the outstanding phases of the 
Sculpiure course is the effort on the 
part of the instructor to bring the 
content of this subject into close articu- 
lation with other studies, with history 
and literature especially. The monu- 
ments to Edgar Allan Poe, and Lizette 
Woodworth Reese not only acquaint 
the student with sculpture as such, but 
they have a broader significance as 
memorials to a high order of human 
achievement in creative writing. This 
socializing influence is of the utmost 
importance in the development of ap- 
preciation. The war, too, has given 
fresh impetus to a study of memorials 
and heroes of the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War. In an atiempt to represent 
and create present war-time subjects in 
sculpture, the student turns to the 
memorials of other national periods 
To appreciate and create sculpture are 
worthy enough objectives in them- 
selves, but to appreciate the loyaliy 
and achievements of our national he- 
roes and their contributions to our de- 
mocracy, to become one in thought with 
the course, for it must be recognized 
theme and thereby build up a good cit- 
izenry are fundamental objectives of 
the course for it must be recognized 


by the student that a good sculptor 
must first of all be a good American. 


The course in Commercial Art, also 
offered in the eleventh grade, aims to 
give the student a survey of advertis- 
ing art by means of examples of pro- 
fessional work from newspapers, mag- 
azines, books, and exhibits, supple- 
mented by occasional visits to local 
advertising shops. Students are en- 
couraged to report on and discuss pos- 
ters, signs, notices, and other adver- 
tising mediums seen in streetcars, shops, 
shop windows and out-of-doors. The 
course aims to develop the critical sen- 
sitiveness of the students, their imag- 
ination, skill, perseverence, speed and 
dependability, all qualities essential to 
success in the advertising world. Stu- 
dents are expected to work in the 
commercial art studio at least one hour 
a week after school hours. Their 
homework includes reference reading 
and practice along the same lines as 
are involved in the classroom projects. 
Notebooks include work on signs, no- 
tices, booklet covers, program covers 
and posters, and the making of a col- 
lection of fine lettering, specimens, 
small reproductions of posters and 
other examples of commercial art prod- 
ucts. Stress throughout the course is 
placed on good lettering, good color, 
and good _ advertising composition. 
Block-printing, silk-screen printing and 
work with the cutawl machine are typ- 
ical of the commercial art processes 
undertaken by the pupils. 


In the course of Architecture, offered 
in the twelfth grade, the student is 
given an opportunity to learn of the 
significance of architecture in present- 
day living, with constant reference to 
both time and space. He is familiarized 
with the technical aspects of this field 
as typified by such terms as sketch, 
working drawing, design, blueprint, 
perspective, model, construction. 

In the course of Theater Art, also 
offered in the twelfth grade, considera- 
tion of the various arts that contribute 
to productions on the stage affords an 
excellent opportunity. 

Enrichment of the General Art Pro- 
gram. Plans for instruction and the 
facilities for carrying them out must go 
hand in hand. 

The Carnegie funds are being used 
to provide visual material and books 
for use in the elementary schools and 
senior high schools. 

The School Museum. Plans have 
been developed for establishing a 
School Museum at the Department of 
Education headquarters. 

Work in art throughout the entire 
Baltimore public school system has been 
greatly stimulated and helped through 
funds made available through the Car- 
negie Corporation. 
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ART IN THE WESTERN WORLD by David 
M. Robb and J. J. Garrison. Nearly 400 
illustrations. Price $3.00. 


An unusually interesting and stimulating 
account of the expression and value of art 
in western civilization. Each of the three 
great arts, architecture, sculpture and 
painting, is developed separately and in 
each case the authors show the intrinsic 
qualities of the art, the materials em- 
ployed, the important technics, and dis- 
cuss great artists and their works. Nearly 
400 illustrations in black and white. 


PICTURES TO GROW UP WITH by Kath- 
arine Gibson. Over 150 illustrations in 
color. 744 x 10. Price $3.00. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the charm 
or the importance of this book to children. 
It may well be their first contact with 
the world of great art, and as such no 
more pleasing an array of masterpieces 
could be selected or described for children 
from seven up. Colorful illustrations of 
animals, flowers, young people, history 
and legends, fantasy. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection which already has the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of thousands of 
parents and teachers. You'll love it as 
much as the lucky child you give the book 
to! 


EXPERIENCING AMERICAN PICTURES by 
Ralph Pearson. 234 pages, 9x10%. 94 
illustrations. Price $3.75. 


This book is a keen appraisal of the vast 
flood of pictures which surrounds us— 
from photographs, advertisements, car- 
toons, illustrations, motion pictures and 
animated factual pictures from the great 
art of the past from the designed crea- 
tions typical of our modern renaissance, 
pointing out the lacks and values in each. 


PRIMITIVE DESIGNS, a portfolio. 12 plates 
9” x 12”. Price $1.00. 


This collection contains a selection of 
large bold motifs taken from the art of 
various primitive peoples; the American 
Indians, African Bushmen, the ancient 
Mayas, African Negroes, Eskimos and 
the prehistoric Cavemen whose animal 
drawings have been the outstanding won- 
der of artists and scholars. Here is an 
excellent opportunity to relate art to the 
social studies. That art is an outgrowth 
of the people’s lives, their environments 
and needs is well illustrated. 
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We are now ready to 
offer a special serv- 
ice in the latest as 
well as standard art 
books for our readers. 
Here are a few timely 
books every teacher 
should know. More 


will be listed soon. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


ART AS EDUCATION by Rosabell Mac- 
Donald, with introduction by Harold 
Rugg. 309 pages. Price $2.50. 


This challenging book is the result of 
years spent by the author in the New 
York City high schools. She has built up 
the art departments of two of the large 
high schools in New York City, having 
been selected to head the department of 
the High School of Music and Art. Miss 
MacDonald throughout her career in art 
education has managed to face problems 
realistically, always the pioneer in a most 
highly regimented school “system.” She 
is of the progressive group who believes 
strongly in the artist-teacher. Her book 
should be an inspiration to those teachers 
who may be searching for help in facing 
the problems of doing a creative job in a 
highly formal school set-up. 


THE NEW ART EDUCATION by Ralph 
Pearson. 200 pages. 220 illustrations. 
Price $3.00. 


Sets forth clearly for the first time the 
essential teachings of the Modern Move- 
ment by one of its leading exponents. 
Shows people of all ages and professions 
who practice, teach or appreciate the arts 
how to discover and develop the native 
creative powers in themselves and inspire 
this rich experience in others. It sets 
forth the philosophy and basic technic of 
this new movement in art. 


CREATE SOMETHING by Felix Payant. 
160 pages 6x9”. Over 200 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


A handbook that will provide help for the 
art teacher, the student and the amateur. 
A compact reference book—understand- 
able. This book presents materials on the 
creative arts in such a manner as to 
make it understandable to the beginner 
without sacrificing its value to the ad- 
vanced student or teacher who requires a 
compact reference book. A new world is 
opened to the amateur who is seeking 
new constructive forms of recreation as 
well as education. It is the author’s be- 
lief that experiment rather than follow- 
ing traditional lines of procedure is vital. 
Satisfaction and pleasure along with 
sound value may be found in this book. 


LET'S MAKE A GIFT by Ruth Wyeth 
Spears. 112 pages, 5x8 inches. More 
than 100 illustrations. Price $1.00. 


Here’s how—Explicit and easy-to-follow 
directions for making decorative and use- 
ful articles for the home and for gifts. 
Chapters covering living room, dining 
room, bedrooms, kitchen and children’s 
room give you dozens of suggestions for 
things to make. It solves the gift prob- 
lem around the calendar—Christmas, Bon 
Voyage, bridge parties, birthdays, showers 
and many other special occasions. More 
than one hundred working drawings are 
included. 


THE WORK BASKET EMBROIDERY BOOK 
by Ruth Wyeth Spears. 128 pages, 
3% x5 inches. Price $1.00. 


This modern book of embroidery shows 
more than 150 stitches illustrated and 
grouped according to type from the sim- 
plest to difficult forms of embroidery; 
with a reference index. Complete direc- 
tions for twelve embroidery projects. 
Needlepoint and tapestry stitches are dis- 
cussed as well as smocking, fagoting, 
Italian hemstitching and all the standard 
stitches for trimmings and fancy work. 


HOME DECORATION with Fabric and 
Thread by Ruth Wyeth Spears. Including 
a dictionary of fabrics used in home dec- 
oration. Complete with 142 working il- 
lustrations. Price $2.50. 


If you can stitch a straight seam and do 
the simplest hand sewing you will find 
it easy to follow the clear instructions in 
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this book for beautifying the living room, 
dining room, bedroom, kitchen, children’s 
room. The dictionary of fabrics used in 
home decoration, included, will be of 
great practical value in making the right 
choice of fabrics. 


REVIVE YOUR OLD FURNITURE by Louise 
Sloane. 100 illustrations. 6x9. Cloth 
Bound. Price $2.00. 


This book shows how to refinish wood, 
how to upholster all kinds of chairs and 
sofas, how to carpenter and mend broken 
pieces. It also demonstrates how to actu- 
ally renovate or transform shabby or ugly 
pieces and make them look like prized 
possessions. There are chapters, also, on 
re-designing lamps, converting furniture 
for nurseries, re-designing the living room 
and dining room, decorating furniture 
with stencils and applique, etc. 


CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY and How to Do 
It by Grant Arnold. 15 illustrations. Price 
$3.00. 


This book covers the field of the essentials 
of the technic of lithography as a fine 
art in a way which renders it of as great 
value to the student as to the more ex- 
perienced practitioner. The author has 
produced a succinct and authoritative ex- 
position of all the fundamental steps in 
the production of lithographs. It is an 
excellent handbook for the student who 
has yet to make his first print as well as 
those ready for advancement. 


FIGURE DRAWING FOR ALL IT’S WORTH 
by Andrew Loomis. Profusely illustrated. 
Price $3.95. 


This new book is the key to a successful 
artistic career. It shows how to draw the 
kind of figures now in demand by fiction 
editors, fashion editors, advertising agen- 
cies, and all who buy art. It’s lucidly 
written and copiously illustrated by An- 
drew Loomis (author of FUN WITH A 
PENCIL, top notch illustrator for RED- 
BOOK, COSMOPOLITAN). It will im- 
prove the technic of students or teachers 
in perspective, male and female anatomy, 
foreshortening, lighting, balance and 
rhythm, clothing the figure, and all other 
details. This big, essential book was writ- 
ten to solve many problems. 


ETCHING PRINCIPLES AND METHODS by 
Clifford Pyle. 13 etchings, 10 halftones 
and 54 working drawings. Price $3.00. 


This manual on etching materials and 
processes answers the wide popular de- 
mand for etchings and has stimulated 
renewed interest in this craft among stu- 
dents and professional artists everywhere. 


When in need of art 
books for your school 
or personal library 
write 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
131 E. STATE ST., COLUMBUS, O. 


It was written to implement the need for 
a simple, step-by-step instruction manual 
on the intricate technical methods and 
processes which for centuries have pre- 
sented the highest test of artistic skill. 
With the novice and his instructor con- 
stantly in mind, the author describes ma- 
terials, tools, each detail in the sequence 
of steps from the unpolished metal to the 
final print, and he illustrates operations 
where necessary with working drawings. 


THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE by Lieut. 
Colonel C. H. R. Chesney. 5%x8. Price 
$2.75. 


This is the latest book on camouflage 
written by an expert with practical first 
hand knowledge. A large selection of the 
book is devoted to camouflage on the 
fighting front. It also deals fully with 
civil camouflage. A most timely book. 


THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN by 
Maitland Graves. Fully illustrated. 292 
pages. Price $3.50. 


In this distinctive book the author pre- 
sents an orderly, clear and simple analysis 
of the elements and principles upon which 
all visual art is built. Avoiding such ob- 
scure and controversial subjects as aso- 
teric cults and “isms” which merely tend 
to confuse the student, the book discusses 
design objectively in the rational terms 
of man-made order. The book demon- 
strates that the principles of design are 
not artificial, arbitrary rules, but are, in 
the author’s words, “real forces which are 
as natural as a sense of balance, and as 
potent as gravity.” One of the outstand- 
ing features of the book is the Visual 
Design Test, originated by the author. In 
addition to its value in helping to deter- 
mine design aptitudes and progress, the 
Test is particularly useful in teaching the 
principles of design realistically and dra- 
matically. 


A BOOK OF PUPPETRY edited by Felix 
Payant. 76 pages, 9x12. Fully illus- 
trated. Price $2.00. 


Helpful book with various sections writ- 
ten by outstanding Puppeteers. Among 
the subjects treated are: Puppets today, 


Puppets Through the Ages, Of Puppets 
and Classic Drama, Three Thousand Pup- 
pets in Motion Pictures, Marionettes in 
Advertising, Styles in Puppet Design, 
Some Types of Puppet Construction, Pup- 
pets in High School Education, Hand 
Puppets in the School, Making Shadow 
Plays, Marionettes of Papier Mache, Pa- 
per Figurines, Character Dolls, Figurines 
in Health Education, The Human Figure 
in Early Art, Chinese Ceramic Figures of 
the T’ang Dynasty, Egyptian Cypriote 
Green Ceramic Figurines, Theatre De- 
sign Past and Present, Wooden Figures, 
Tools and Materials for the Crafts. There 
is an excellent bibliography. 


DESIGN TECHNICS edited by Felix 
Payant. 52 pages. 40 art technics. 100 
illustrations. 8% x11%. Price $2.00. 


This collection of helpful ideas presents 
in the concise and convenient manner 
forty different technics. They include: 
free brush painting, contour drawing, 
painting with pencil, three dimensional 
drawing, charcoal, flat litho crayon, 
counter change, scratch board, coquille 
board, torn paper, cut paper, collage, 
montage, photograms, spatter, sprayed 
designs, air brush, dry painting, stencil, 
wood block, linoleum block, amathog- 
raphy, lithography, dry points, mono- 
types, sand paper monotypes, aquantints, 
linoleum monoprints, helio prints, tem- 
pera color process, silk screen, batik, fin- 
ger painting, crayon prints, rhythmo- 
chromatic design, mottled papers, crum- 
pled papers, crackled papers, puddle and 
Squeegee method, oil—water method on 
paper. 


POTTERY MAKING, From the ground up 
by York Honore. 45 photographs. 72 
pages. Price $1.00. 


This handbook with interesting text 
shows exactly how, without experience 
and without expense to dig and prepare 
clay, form it, fire it and glaze it. Anyone 
following the explicit text and photo- 
graphs will soon be digging his own clay, 
designing his own pieces, constructing his 
own potter’s wheel, and building his own 
kiln. Mr. Honore states in chapter IV, 
“And when the kiln is opened, after 
twelve to eighteen hours, you will dis- 
cover that Christmas comes again every 
time you unload the kiln. Sometimes the 
firing has failed, but that is all right. It 
is from these unsuccessful tries that the 
great discoveries come, and every try is 
a surprise. You may have one of those 
lucky accidents that the Chinese called a 
gift of Heaven, a unique glaze due to a 
freak of the fire that possibly never hap- 
pened before. This is why we remain 
potters in spite of grief and trouble, this 
thrill that comes shiny out of the fire 
every time we call it up into our fur- 
naces.” 
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A COLLECTION OF HELPFUL IDEAS e EDITED BY FELIX PAYAN 
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FREE BRUSH PAINTING CONTOUR DRAWING PAINTING 
WITH PENCIL % THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING % CHARM 
F Or @ A) 0 / d COAL FLAT LITHO CRAYON % COUNTER CHANGE 
SCRATCH BOARD COQUILLE BOARD TORN PAPER 
For a Library 
CUT PAPER % COLLAGE % MONTAGE PHOTOGRAMS 
i For Classroom SPATTER % SPRAYED DESIGNS AIR BRUSH % DRY PAINT 
ING STENCIL % WOOD BLOCK LINOLEUM BLOCK 
For a Teacher 
For an Artist | TYPES % SAND PAPER MONOTYPES % AQUATINTS % LINO 
| LEUM MONOPRINTS HELIO PRINTS % TEMPERA COLOR 

For a Craftsman 
PROCESS % SILK SCREEN % BATIK % FINGER PAINTING aM 


@ rroressiond CRAYON PRINTS % RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN MOT 


TLED PAPERS CRUMPLED PAPERS CRACKLED PAPERS | on 
For an Amateur * * 1? 
% PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD OIL—WATER METHO 


For a Graduate 


HEAVY PAPER PAGES 7 7 
40 ART TECHNICS | | a 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 131 East State Street Columbus 15, Ohiol 
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